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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-—(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 





LXXXVI. 
Cuprp, I know thee, as well as the best; I know that thou bearest 
Thy light torch—in the dark brightly upon us it shines. 
But’when thou lead’st us through troublesome paths, and we most need 
assistance, 


‘When we have use for thy torch,—-gone is it’s treacherous flame. J. O. 





PAULINE GARCIA AND “THE PROPHETE.” 

The day after the.first representation of The Prophite, 
Meyerbeer sent the following letter to Madame Viardot 
Garcia :— 

“Ma chére Pauline,—Pardonnez moi si je ne viens pas aujourd’hui 
vous exprimer mon admiration et ma reconnaissance. Mais je suis souf- 
frant, ef je sens le besoin d’un repos de quelques heures ; que pourrais 
je@ yous dire en comparaison de ce que les pleurs et l’enthou- 
siasme de 2,000 personnes ont proclamé hier, pour votre admirable 
création. “J’ai cessé un instant de penser que j’etais l’auteur de 
louvaae yous m’aviez transformé en auditeur palpitant et emu de 
vos ts si passionnés et si vrais. 

* Adieu et a revoir, &c. MEvYERBEER,” 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 

My dear Pauline,—Forgive me if I do not come to-day to express to 
you my admiration and gratitude. But I am indisposed, and feel the 
watit Of a‘few hours’ rest ; besides what could I say in comparison to 
that which the tears and the enthusiasm of 2,000 persons yesterday 
proclaimed of your admirable creation. I for an instant to 
remember that I was the author of the work: you had transformed 
me into a breathless and excited auditor of your impassioned and 
truthful accents. Adieu, &c. MEYERBEER. 


The enthusiasm of the audience must have proved less grati- 
fying to the incomparable artist than this simple and honest 
testimonial from the composer. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Tue third, on Monday night, was attended by the fullest 
audience of the season. In addition to an excellent pro- 
gramme, there’ was the attraction of Ernst’s name, which 
brought all the amateurs and connoisseurs of the violin 
who could afford the time and the money. 

The following was the selection :— 


PART I. 


Sinfonia—G Minor , ‘ Mozart 
ae Syme Reeves °. . . ‘ . Me nte 
Allegro Pathétique—(Violin)—Ernst. . . « Ernst 
Aria+-Miss Tmevmbe w ) ‘ A ° . Beethoven 
Overture—(Jessonda) . 4 ‘ ‘. . 
PART II. ; 

Sinfonia Pastorale ‘ . F ° - Beethoven 
Aria—Mr. Sims Reeves . ‘ ‘ . « Bellin 
Airs Hongrois— (Violin) —Ernst j . «- Erast 
Ree Lucombe and Mr: Sims Reeves 

( oes othe ‘ . « Winter 


The symphonies and overtures, all admirable, were never 





| more finely played at the Philharmonic. The minuet and the 
trio of the G minor were encored. Mr. Costa conducted in 
his usual energetic and intelligible manner, and took the 
times with the utmost precision and correctness. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was well received, and sang beautifully, 
but would have made a greater sensation had he chosen 
better music for his début at the Philharmonic. Miss 
Lucombe sang Beethoven’s great scena with much enthusiasm. 
The duet might have been dispensed with. 

Ernst was received with acclamations of applause. He 
was looking well in health, although thinner and paler (‘ con- 
sequently, more interesting,” the ladies will rejoin) than 
when he last appeared in England, in 1844. The pieces 
selected by the great violinist were judiciously contrasted, and 
served to display his proficiency in two very opposite schools 
of playing—the classical and the fantastic. 

The Allegro Pathétique is a composition of great depth and 
musicianship. The form is quite symphonic. The outline is 
clear and grand, the detail rich and ingenious. Both the 
themes are striking, and the passionate character of the first is 
happily opposed to the quiet grace of the second. Each is 
developed with the fullest effect, and each has an essential 
bearing in the progress of the movement. The Allegro Pa- 
thétique, in short, demonstrates Ernst to be an accomplished 
musician (no news by the way, to those who have heard many 
of his compositions,) as much as the splendid manner in which 
he executed it proved him, what he has long been acknowledged, 
the real successor of Paganini. Ernst played his allegro with 
that tone, nobility of style, and exquisite purity of phrasing 
for which he is celebrated. The difficulties transcend almost 
everything we ever heard before upon the violin. As an 
example, we may cite the rapid and tremendous passage of 
octaves near the end, which was delivered with an aplomb, an 
energy, and a truth of intonation quite astonishing. The 
Allegro Pathétique was received with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
its excellence as a composition was as fully appreciated by the 
audience as the amazing skill developed in the execution. 

The Airs Hongrois is an equally good thing in its way; a 
caprice full of originality, grace, and sprit. Two national 
melodies (unknown to this country) are the bases upon which 
Ernst, with consummate taste and cleverness, has constructed 
his fantasia. ‘The one is humorous and quaint, the other 
tender and expressive; the contrast is lucky, and the com- 
poser has made admirable use of it. The fantastic and 
piquant manner in which Ernst played the first was only 
surpassed by the simple and exquisite pathos with which he 
sang the second, as never yet sang human voice. Both made 
a lively impression, but the last went to the hearts of all 
present; it was—to use Shelley’s favorite image—like “a 
melody of early days:” nothing,gould be more touching or 
expressive. ach of these airs is made the basis of 
variations; and here Ernst revelled in difficulties indescrib- 





able, but effective and legitimate nevertheless, and artfully 
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mingled with orchestral effects. One, in harmonics, was 
very curious, and a striking effect was produced by the octave 
flute (skilfully handled by Mr. Card, jun.) playing an arpeggio 
in ascent, while the violin gave it in descent ;—it sounded 
like one instrument, and the violinist seemed to be going up 
and down the instrument at the same time. Ernst’s wonder- 
ful facility in the use of harmonics has been often noted ; he 
can get as much expression out of them as though they were 
the natural notes of theinstrument. The last movement of the 
Airs Hongrois is a sparkling and fantastic rondo, the theme of 
which is Ernst’s own, This is one of the wittiest movements 
of the kind we ever heard, full of new effects, and overflowing 
with animal spirits, Here the arpeggios, double notes, stac- 
catos, harmonies, and every conceivable difficulty were intro- 
duced with the happiest profusion. The execution was per- 
fection in style and perfection in mechanism ;—in short, a pro- 
digious display of manual dexterity united with graphic and 
poetical expression. The sensation produced amounted to a 
Jurore, and Ernst retired amidst the most tumultaous applause. 

At the fourth concert there is some talk of Mendelssohn’s 
A major symphony, No. 2, which was played twice last year 
with such immense success. Let us hope the rumour may 
be not unfounded. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

Tuts admirable young violinist has arrived in town for the 
season. He has, we understand, brought several new com- 
positions of his own; among others, a violin concerto, which 
all amatenrs of the violin wil! be anxious to hear. 





JENNY LIND. 

Tus Morning Post is “ glad to learn” that this singer will 
again make her appearance on the stage of [ler Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The Bath Looker-on “ is informed, on the best authority,” 
that Jenny Lind was married, on Thursday week, to Mr. 
Harris, of 40, Great Pulteney-street, Bath, at 40, Great Pul- 
teney-street, Bath. 

Report states that Jenny Lind makes “‘at the rate of 
£36,000 a-year,” by singing at provincial and metropolitan 
concerts, without counting the “ charities,” which bring in 
something very handsome in the after-shape of presents and 
testimonials, to say nothing of a good conscience, which is 
worth £10,000 a year at least. 

We do not believe the Morning Post, the Bath Looker-on, 
or Report. If Jenny gains £36,000 by concerts with Mr. 
Peacock, she is not likely to give it up for £4000 at a 
theatre. If she be married, she surely will retire upon 
her laurels, and confine herself to the duties and comforts of 
domestic life. 

We do not care much about the matter. 


: an 





SONNET. 
NO. CXXXI. 

On the broad surface spread before thy sight, 
Select some radiant point, and fix thy gaze 
So steadfastly, that not its trembling rays 

Shall tempt thy glances to the left or right— 

Make it the one star in the vault of night. 
Impossible ; thine eye, uncertain, strays 
Into the wide inextricable maze 

Woven through all the spacious realm of light. 

Thus, when to taste the purest joy of life, 
Thou seek’st the present moment to secure, 
Abstracting from all time to hold it fast,— 

Still thou art drawn ifito an inward ‘strife ; 
And when thou deem’st thy treasure is most sure, 
Slowly creeps in thine enemy, the Past. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@INICIANS, AXD PERSIANS. 


CHAP. IV. 
(Continued from page 230.) 

XI. Brsiprs these common stones (granite and basalt) 
there are found figures in alabaster, porphyry, breccia, marble, 
and Plasma di Smeraldo. 

Alabaster was found in large pieces at Thebes, and there 
is a sitting Isis with Horus on her lap, about two palms high, 
with another smaller sitting figure in the Museum of the 
Collegio Romano. Of larger alabaster statues, there is only 
the one already mentioned in the Villa Albani (a), in which 
the upper part, which was wanting, has been restored by a 
native alabaster found on the spot. The alabaster of the 
lower part, down to the hips, which is whitish, and is marked 
with spiral undulating veins or strata, which are still whiter, 
is not to be confounded with another alabaster, which was 
likewise dug at Thebes in Egypt, and at Damascus in Syria, 
and which was called “onyx” by Pliny, though it is not the 
precious stone of that name. It was at first nsed for vessels 
of state, but at a later period, for columns also. This alabaster 
seems to be the same with that of which strata are found 
somewhat similar to the Agathonyx, and hence, perhaps, it 
has derived that name. Of precious vessels of this kind, 
many of various sizes may be found in the Villa of Cardinal 
Alexander Albani, some of which may be equal to an 
amphora (4). Pliny calls a vessel of this shape ‘* Vas 
amphorale,” and at the time of Cornelius Nepos, they were 
the largest which had been seen{c). One of the most 
beautifal of these long vessels is in the possession of Prince 
Altieri, who found it some years ago, while digging in his 
villa, near Albano. The largest vessel of alabaster, which, 
however, is in the shape, not of an amphora, but of a pear, 
and which, moreover, is not of the onyx-alabaster, but 
rather of the first whiter sort, is found in the Villa Borghese, 
and served to hold ashes, as shown by the following in- 
scription, which it bears. 

P. CLAVDIVS. P. F. 
AP. N. AP. PRON. 
PVLCHER. Q. QvasITOR 
PR. AVGVR 

This inscription is not to be found in Grouterus’ work. The 
person whose ashes this magnificent vessel contained, can be 
no other than the son of the infamous Publius Clodius, or 
Claudius, as may be found by searching the register of the 
Claudian family. 

XII. Of porphyry there are two kinds—the red, called 
“« pyropeecilon” by Pliny (d), and the greenish, which is more 
scarce, and which sometimes appears sprinkled with gold, as 
Pliny says of the Theban stone. Of this latter kind no 
figures, but only pillars, are extant, and these are extremely 
scarce. Two large pillars stand before the Porta St. Paolo, 
in the church called ‘ Alle tre Fontane,” behind St. Paul’s (e); 
two others in the church of St. Lorenzo, outside Rome (/), 
are let into the wall in such a fashion, that a very slight trace 
of them appears ; four, which were in the Farnese palace, were 
taken to Naples, and stand in the gallery at Portici; and two 
small pillars were taken to Portugal by Fuentes, a Fostoepere 
ambassador at Rome, at the beginning of the present (18th) 
century. Of this stone there were formerly two large ill- 
wrought modern vessels in the Verospi palace at Rome, and a 
smaller but antique’vase in the Villa Albani. 
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The other remaining statues of red porphyry, which, as 
Aristides informs us (g), is found in Arabia (and of which 
stone, as we are assured by M. Assemanni, Custos of the 
Vatican Library, there are great mountain-chains between the 
Red Sea and Mount Sinai), are either to be looked upon as 
works made under the Ptolemies by Greek artists in Egypt, 
as I shall afterwards explain, or they were made in the time 
of the Roman emperors, since the greater number of these 
represent captive kings, with the statues of whom the triumphal 
arches and other public works were decorated (h). Two of 
these kings are found in the Villa Borghese, and two others 
in the Villa Medicis. From the same period we have a sitting 
female figure in the Palace Farnese, the head and hands of 
which seem to have been made (both badly) by Guglielmo 
della Porta. The upper part of a statue, in armour, in the 
Farnese Palace, has been worked at Rome, for it was found 
in the Campo Marzo, not in its present complete state, as we 
are informed by Pirro Ligorio, in his MSS. in the Vatican 
Library. To a more recent period, and a higher art, belong— 
a Pallas, in the Villa Medicis; the beautiful Juno (as it is 
called), in the Villa Borghese, with the inimitable dress, both 
of which have the head, hands, and feet of marble; and the 
torso of a clothed goddess to the east of the Campidoglio. 
These may perhaps be works of Greek artists in Egypt, as 
will be pointed out in the proper place. Of the oldest Egyptian 
figures in porphyry, there is only the single figure with the 
head of a chimerical animal, which has been taken from Rome 
to Sicily. Inthe Labyrinth at Thebes there were statues in 


this stone (i). 

XIII. It might be doubted whether this stone was ever dug 
in Egypt, since no traveller, as far as we know, makes men- 
tion of porphyry quarries in that country; and this doubt 


induces me to enter into an investigation of the stone, and to 
offer an elucidation by means of my knowledge of granite. 

It is well known, that in many countries in Europe, there 
are large granite mountains. In France they exist to such an 
extent, that whole houses are made of this stone; while 
in Spain, on the road from Alicante to Madrid, nothing but 
granite is to be found. Since now, beneath the lava of 
Vesuvius are found pieces of white granite, which can be 
rubbed to powder, and which are similar to the pieces of the 
great pillar of Antoninus Pius, it follows, either that this 
Vesuvian granite is not yet fully matured, or, which is more 
probable, that it has been destroyed by a new eruption of the 
mountain. If, with this result, we compare the recorded. 
burning of the Pyrenees, in Spain, from which, in primeval 
times, the silver is said to have flowed down in streams, and 
look upon this burning as the cruption of those mountains, it 
will become probable, that the granite there, as well as the 

ranite in other countries, has been produced by volcanos. 

XIV. This leads us to the production of porphyry, because, 
from what I shall allege, it is clear that this stone must have 
arisen in the same manner as granite. For M. Desmarest, an 
experienced naturalist, and superintendant of the manufactures 
in France, has discovered in some mountains of that kingdom, 
especially in one near Aix, in Provence, some red porphyry, 
in small pieces, enelosed in granite, as in a matrix. Thus in 
many pieces of the Vesuvian lava are discovered large pieces 
of the finest greenish-black porphyry. We are also assured 
that red porphyry is found in the mountains of Dalecarlia, in 
Sweden. 

XV. That porphyry is not an Egyptian stone, might be 
surmised from the scarcity of Egyptian figures made of this 
material ; for during my residence of more_than twelve years 
at Rome, only a single piece of a small figure, made of red 


| made statues of alabaster, they would have been very sma 





porphyry,and marked with hieroglyphies, has been found. This 
was removed by the aforesaid M, Desmarest from Rome, where 
it lay in a stonemason’s shop, to the Museum of Antiquities at 
Paris. This doubt gains strength from the assertion of Mr. 
Wortley Montague, that in Lower Egypt (the troubles at the 
time prevented the learned traveller from going to Upper 
Egypt), a piece of porphyry was very scarce. He himself 
wrote to me, that among the ruins of innumerable towns, he 
had only found a few pieces of this stone here and there ;. 
while on the whole journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai, there’ 
was not a trace of it.(k) On St. Katherine’s mountain alone, 
which is about a league higher on the road, this stone, ac- 
cording to the same authority, is produced. If we remark the 
porphyry, he writes, after journeying about three-quarters of 
an bour, we find that ‘it is not of the best sort, the red being“ 
much brighter than in the porphyry which is common at. 
Rome, and the white being so far from sufficiently close, that 
holes appear in the white grains. The combination of white 

and red is like those stones upon which plants are figured. 
This plant or shrub-kind ceases when we have gone half-way 

up this high mountain, and the porphyry begins to be closer, 

and of a better quality than lower down, though even here it 

is not to be compared with the really fine sort. This tra- 

veller has not discovered any traces of quarries througho:1t the 

whole mountain. Finally, we have before us the testimony’ 
of Aristides, who expressly says, that porphyry came from 

Arabia; and we must hence conclude that the Egyptians, and 

more especially the Romans—for the latter worked more fre- 

quently in granite—caused this stone to be dug in the Arabian. 
mountains. 

XVI. If we affirm that granite was produced like lava, it 
follows from the: discovery of porphyry in granite and in lava, . 
that porphyry was produced in like manner, and that conse-— 
quently, where the finest granite is found, porphyry may be 
sought, and, indeed, has been actually found. Those very 
mountains which produce red porphyry, must likewise yield. 
the greener and rarer sort, since veins and large pieces of the 
latter are found in statues, pillars, and tablets: A large piece. 
of green porphyry has been observed on the left shoulder of a° 
statue of red porphyry in the Villa Medina, representing a. 
captive king. Tablets of the kind are found in the ehurch of 
San Lorenzo, on the pavement of the church of Santa Maria - 
Maggiore; in the Sala Regia of the Vatican; in the Villa 
Borghese; and in the Palace Lancellotti. But the plainest 
proof of the proper country of porphyry is afforded by an 
uncommonly hard stone, of the kind called breccia, of which 
I shall treat hereafter.(/) 


Senect Vartorum Nortss. 


(a) This state was found about forty years ago, when they were — 
digging the foundation’ of the Seminario Romano for the Jesuits. In — 
ancient times, the temple of Isis, in the Campus Martius, stood upon 
this spot, and in the same place, though on a piece of ground bear 
ing-to the Dominicans, was discovered the Osiris with a hawk (already 
mentioned), in the Barberini palace. The alabaster of that statue is 


pos ad and whiter than is generally the case with the Oriental kind, - 
as 


liny says, with respect to Egyptian alabaster. The author of a” 
treatise on precious stones (Giovanni da R. Lorenzo), was without | 
this information, as he is of opinion that there is no Egyptian statue — 
of alabaster. It is also his view, that if any of the tians had 
and in the 
shape of mummies, as he was limited by this particular statue. The © 
base is 44 Roman palms long, and the chair upon which the figure sits 
is of the same height, including the base, dnd measuring up to the 
hips. Those who know that alabaster is produced from a petrified 
humidity, and have heard of the large vases (10 feet high) in the Villa 
Albani, can imagine still larger imens. Alabaster is also formed 
in the old aqueducts at Rome; and when one of these, which had been 
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discovered ages before by a successor of St. Peter, was repaired a few 
years since, a quantity of tartar* was found in it, which was really 
alabaster; and Cardinal Girolamo Colonna had some tables made of 
it. We may also see this formation of alabaster in the vault of the 
baths of Titus.— Winckelmann. ‘ 

Visconti, in his Pio-Clementine Museum, says: “The splendid 
fragment of a sitting figure in alabaster, in the Villa Albani, should 
have been restored with the symbols of Horus, whose color, according 
to the traditions of the priests, was white.” Of this white alabaster 
is made the before-mentioned head of a Canopus in the Pio-Clementine 
Museum, which is considered very old, and perhaps, as belonging to 
the earliest period of art. By the hollow inside which formed the 
vase, of which only a small piece is left, we see that it has been a 
Canopus.—Fea. 

(3) The author perhaps meant to say that these vases had the shape 
of an amphora, for they are not two palms high, and, therefore, are far 
short of the dimensions of an amphora, which was one of the largest 
measures used by the ancient Romans.—Fea. 

(c) Pliny is here speaking of a crystal vessel. He also mentions in 
another 2 hot the alabaster “Vas amphorale,” highly prized by 
Cornelius Nepos. The largest vessel of oriental alabaster, of the sort 
mentioned by Pliny, is the one about six palms high, including the 
base, which was found some years ago under a house, near the church 
San Carlo al Corso, at Rome, near the Mausoleum of Augustus, It 
has been removed to the Pio-Clementine Museum.— Fea. 

(d) This same stone is called by Pliny, “Syenite,” from the city 
Syene, which lies on the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia. He adds 
that the obelisks are made of this stone. Probably, therefore, the 
stone called Pyropecilus, is a granite, and no porphyry. From the 
small specks os winte éiete with \ which the red color of the porphyry 
is mixed, it is called “ Leptopsephos.”—Fea. 

(e) They have been removed to the Pio-Clementine Museum.—Fea, 

(f) These two statues are not of porphyry, but of a very fine black- 
ish granite. Above half of them is visible.—Fea, 

(9) Aristides seems to be speaking of that province of Africa, which 
was situated towards the Red Sea, to the east of Egypt, and which 

ancient and modern authors similarly called Arabia. This country 
bordered on Egypt, and was therefore called the Egyptian Arabia, 
according to Ptolemy, who adds, that there was a mountain there 
which yielded porphyry. From the same reason, and because the por- 
phyry quarry was situated towards Upper Egypt and Thebais, and 
also towards Ethiopia, the ancient authors said that it was found in 
Egypt, Thebais, and Ethiopia. All these authors, it may be readily 
seen, are speaking of one and the same quarry. Moreover, Aristides 
mentions it as very celebrated, and as a place to which crimiuals were 
sent for hard labor. According to Eusebius, Christians also were sent 
there.— Fea, 

(2) In the Nani Museum, at Venice, there is the upper half of a 
statue, without arms, which represents a priest with a hood upon his 
head. It is 3 Roman palms high, and seems to be of Egyptian work- 
manship.— Fea. 

(#) Visconti contradicts the assertion of Winckelmann, that there 
were porphyry statues made in the time of the Ptolemies, and main- 
tains that no existing work could be referred to that time, with any 
probability. Nay, it seems, he says, that the ancients had not begun 
to make any use of this stone prior to the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius. But from the passages from ancient authors which he 
cites, this is not perfectly clear; and if any judgment is to be formed 
by inspecting the existing works, Winckelmann, who is manifestly a 
better connoisseur than Visconti, is right. For no marks of the style 
and taste at different periods, in ancient monuments of plastic art, 
could be relied on, and the history of art, so far as it depended on 
them, would be of little value, if the so-called Juno in the Villa 
Borghese, and the torso of a clothed female to the East of the Cam- 
Pidoglio, were not older than the time of the Emperor Claudius.— 

eyer, 
(4) The author of the “Nouveau Voyage de Grace” states that he 
saw at Rosetta pillars and other works made of this stone.—Feu. 

(2) According to modern geology, Winckelmann is right in declaring 
a similarity between granite and porphyry, for the latter is in fact 
only a variety of the former. He is wroug, however, in his opinion 
that they are volcanic, like lava, although they are supposed to be of 
igneous origin, or, as we now say, “ Plutonic,” —TZranslator, 


(To be continued.) 





* Or rather selenite.—Zisel ein. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Norma was repeated on Saturday. Malle. Parodi gained 
new laurels, being frequently encored and recalled during the 
performance. ‘We have nothing to add to, or subtract from, 
what we have already said of this artist. Her powerful acting 
and classical style of vocalisation have excited a strong sensa- 
tion among the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. We shall 
be delighted to have an opportunity of witnessing Malle. 
Parodi in another character—Semiramide, for instance, in 
which we are given to understand she will appear, shortly 
after the arrival of Alboni, who, asa matter of course, will play 
Arsace. 

The Diable a Quatre followed. 

On Tuesday, Norma was again given, and was followed by 
the new ballet, Electra ; or the lost Pleiade, by M. Paul Tag- 
liovi, with the music by Signor Pugni, and the scenery by 
Charles Marshall. We borrow the argument from the neatly 
written affiche circulated in the theatre— The Opera Box. 


“ Ehrick, a Norwegian hunter, betrothed to Edda, a maiden of the 
neighboring village, has nevertheless conceived a new passion. Often 
overtaken by might on the mountain side or in the forest, he has spent 
hours in contemplating the sky, and has imagined that one amongst 
the stars has shed on him its bright radiance. With this star he 
actually falls in love. Edda and his friends cannot account for his 
melancholy, and, far from suspecting the cause, hurry the nuptial dey. 
On the very eve he resorts once more with his companions to the 
chase in the forest; there he encounters Electra, the star of hia 
affections, who has descended from the heavenly regions. His com- 
panions fly in dismay, whilst he ciings to her steps. The playful 
Electra encourages his adoration, but when the other stars approach 
to join in the revel, she bids him fly, lest her companions should kill 
him for his intrusion. Ehrick retires too late; the Queen of the Stars 
has discovered his presence; he is dragged betore her tribunal, and 
doomed to death. The intercessions of Electra reveal her ion ; 
the wrath of the Queen is roused; Electra is deprived of her a 
station; loses her starry attributes, and is degraded to an earthly 
station. 

“ Transformed into a simple village maiden, she flies with her lover. 
They arrive at the village at the moment when the parties assembled 
to celebrate the wedding are lamenting the bridegroom’s absence. At 
his approach, general joy prevails, in which the presence of his com- 
panion is overlooked. Electra joins in the dance, and astonishes the 
villagers by her surpassing Phrick throws himself at her feet 
in an enthusiasm of admiration and love. Upon which, the villagers, 
full of indignation, drive away both him and Electra. Ehrick, once 
gone, his bride is driven to madness, and dies of grief. The last 
scene of the ballet takes place in the Em The Stars, moved to 
pity, restore Electra to her station in the firmament, and Edda to life. 
ry ® liberated from the starry influence, bestows all his affections 
on ” 


The story upon 


The ballet was eminently successful. 
which it is founded is managed with capital effect by M. Paul 


Taglioni. Some of the situations are highly striking and dra- 
matic, and the groupings are arranged in the most effective 
manner possible. The last scene, in which the “ Lost Pleiade” 
is restored, is one of the most beautiful examples of pictorial 
effect ever represented on the stage. The electric light is 
used in a very happy manner, ‘and the dispersion of the haze 
as the Pleiades appear, first in indistinct forms, and afterwards 
brought out in the broad glare, with their lost sister rising in the 
midst, is beautiful. The music of Signor Pugni is worthy the 
composer of Esmeralda. The dances are well written, and 
possess tunes which: seize on the ear at once. Carlotta Grisi, 
who personified Electra, the lost Pleiade, if such a thing were 
possible, transcended all her previous efforts. The pas, in 
which Electra is deprived of her star, and in which she 
endeavours to regain it, was replete with incomparable grace, 
and the most enchanting playfulness. The pas de deus, called 
“* La Lutte,” between Carlotta Grisi and Marie Taglioni, in 
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which either Pleiade contends to win the affections of Ehrick, 
was a wonderful display of art, and exhibited the various 
qualities of both artists. to perfection, This dance was re- 
ceived with immense applause. Nothing could be more hap- 
pily contrasted than the spirituel movements of Carlotta and 
the almost infantine grace of Marie Taglioni. The dances of 
the peasants were admirable, and in short, the whole ballet 
was so successful that we should not be surprised if it ran to 
the end of the season—at least to the end of Carlotta Grisi's 
engagement; for who could personify Electra with the same 
exquisite grace, the same exquisite feeling, and the same ex- 
quisite charm of face and feature as Carlotta? i 

At the fall of the curtain the applause was uproarious, and 
M. Paul Taglioni came on, leading Carlotta and Marie Tag- 
lioni, whereupon the applause was redoubled, and the enthu- 
siasts flung their bouquets in lavish profusion. We shall 
return next week to the subject of the new ballet. At present 
we have no room for details. 

La Favorita will be revived on Tuesday next. The cast 
combines Bartolini, Gardoni, Coletti, Lablache, Mdlle. Polonia, 
and Mdlle. Parodi. Report speaks highly of the last named 
fair artist in the character of the heroine. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The second performance of Linda di Chamouni, on Saturday, 
more than confirmed us in our high estimate of Miss Catherine 
Hayes’ artistic powers.. The fair vocalist had recovered all 
her confidence, and sang and acted with increased animation 
and force. In the first act a slight degree of anxiety and 
tremulousness might have been observed, but in the second 
and third acts she was really admirable, and surprised her 
most ardent supporters, In the duet with Antonio, Miss 
Catherine Hayes, we are inclined to think, acted with more 
feeling and truthfulness than any vocalist we can remember ; 
while her singing was marked with delightful expression 
and pathos. This scene was powerfully impressive, and with 
Tamburini’s transcendent acting, produced an immense effect. 
We have a far higher opinion of Miss Catherine Hayes as an 
actress than we had on her first appearance. Whether it was 
that in this scene— Linda’s great scene—Tamburini absorbed 
all our attention; or that Miss Hayes, having resumed her 
confidence, came out with more spirit and more abstraction, 
we cannot say ; certain it is, the fair cantairice delighted us 
in no small degree by her energy and genuine feeling. In 
short, we should not desire to witness the scene with the 
father better played than by Miss Catherine Hayes. We 
have pleasure in noting also the great improvement in the 
lady’s vocal efforts. She sang with more firmness and purity 
of tone, and her intonation was nearly perfect throughout. 
She was received with vociferous applause, was. recalled after 
every act, and summoned at the end with unusual demon- 
strations of favor. 

Miss Catherine Hayes has appeared but twice at the Royal 
Italian Opera—she has become a great public favorite. There 
is much significance in a result so brief and decided. 

Malle. de Meric acquits herself exceedingly well in the small 
part of Pierotto. We must, however, hear her in another 
part, before we can offer mere confirmed opinions than we have 
done in our first notice, The music of Pierotto is merel 


pleasing, and lays but little tax on the vocal artist. When 
we hear Mdlle. de Meric in the music of Pippo, in the Gazza 
Ladra, or in the “ Brindisi” in Lucrezia Borgia, we shall. be 
better able to judge of her capabilities. As yet she has ex- 
hibited a charming voice and much intelligence. 





Tuesday night was a rare night for the visitors of the 
Royal Italian Opera. Rossini’s long and ambitious opera, 
Semiramide, introduced Grisi, her first appearance this season, 
and Mdlle. Angri, the celebrated contralto, her first appearance 
in England. Grisi almost invariably chooses this opera 
for her rentrée, and not without good judgment. The 
character and music of Semiramide are finely suited to her 
style and powers. The largeness and variety of the music; 
the dignity, passion, and tenderness of the Babylonian Queen, 
become this wonderful artist more, perhaps, than any other 
part she plays. She may not produce the same startling 
effects she does in some portions of Norma, or Lucrezia 
Borgia; but the character requires a greater sustaining power 
throughout, is more diversified, and is of a higher cast al- 
together—hence Grisi’s choice. She wishes to take her stand, 
not only as the first of tragic artists, but as the first of grand 
dramatic singers. 

Upon Grisi's entrance, the whole audience broke forth into 
one tremendous shout of applause, which was kept up without 
cessation for several minutes. We never before saw her look 
more lovely, or more queenly. Her very appearance seemed 
tu give new lustre to the house, as if an atmosphere of light 
were moving round her. In the quartet, in which she first 
takes part, her voice appeared as fresh and delicious as ever, 
and her well-known tones came back to our thirsty ears 
like water in the desert to the parched Arab. A slight 
indication of weakness was observable in the remainder of the 
scene ; as though, in consequence of her late indisposition, she 
had not recovered all her strength ; or, as if, fearing its effects, 
she was afraid of putting forth all her powers. Occasionally, 
during the course of the evening, this slight weakness was 
discernable, but, in the main, Grisi sang as magnificently as 
ever; and still. showed herself, beyond all comparison, the 
greatest dramatic singer in the- world. Her performance of 
the Babylonian Queen is familiar to everybody. We need 
not, therefore, ‘call attention to its numerous vocal beauties, 
its evidences of tremendous power, overwhelming passion, 
and exquisite pathos. Enough; all this and these are well- 


_ known, and require no iteration or repetition to confirm them 


in the public mind. That Giulietta Grisi obtained tremendous 
applause was the natural consequence of her appearing: that 
Giulietta Grisi created a furore by ber singing and acting, 
was the natural consequence of her performing in an opera: 
that Giulietta Grisi was covered at the full of the curtain with 
bouquets was the natural consequence of the public’s love for 
a great and long valued favurite. 

With a word for Tamburini’s splendid performance of Assur, 
one of the most difficult and arduous of barytone parts; and 
another for the absolute perfection of the band and chorus— 
the former receiving a tremendous encore in the overture; 
and a third for the indefatigable Costa, to whose exertions 
no small part of this magnificent performance was due,—we 
must now proceed to another great event of the evening, 
namely, Mademoiselle Angri’s début in the part of Arsace. ~~ 

Mademoiselle Angri’s reputation as a dramatic singer ‘has 
long been established on the Continent; yet, strange to’ say, 
but for Tamburini’s recommendation, it is possible her name’ 
would never have appeared in the London bills. And here 
we are compelled to insist on one utility which springs from 


ly | the Opera being split into two opposing sections ; which j 


AS, 
that but for such division, it is more than probable we should 
never have heard in this country such singers as Alboni, 
Jenny Lind, Parodi, Angri, Catherine Hayes, and others, to 





say nothing of the recall of Tamburini, Ronconi, Pauline Garcia, 


| and Persiani, Whatever evils may have been generated by 
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the separation of the operatic forces, this good,” at least, has 
sprung from it, that the London public have been thereby 
afforded an opportunity of hearing some of the greatest 
vocalists art has produced. Further, we have to offer 
another observation—a corollary from the preceding—which 
is, that there must exist the slightest possible intercourse 
on matters connected with art, between Continental States 
and England; or that the correspondents of managers must 
be invariably dull or negligent; or that officials and 
emissaries must be incompetent when they are dispatched to 
hear and report as to the merits of singers, when we invariably 
find that the greatest artists make their appearance amongst us 
by the merest chance. It is a well-known fact that Alboni 
came to England with no reputation from report, and that in 
Paris they laughed at her success here, because they had never 
heard of her before. Is it possible to conceive that such a 
singer as Alboni, with her inevitable reputation wherever she 
appears, could be unknown in a city like Paris, unless for 
some of the foregoing reasons? Mademoiselle Angri was 
made known to the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera by 
Tamburini, who had engaged her for a term of years at the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburgh. Beyond his assertion, 
scarcely anything was known of the artist, if we except a 
vague rumour, which seemed to have originated nowhere, that 
Malle. Angri was a great dramatic artist, but that she pos- 
sessed an indifferent voice, Taking this report to have had 
some foundation in truth, it appeared to us very questionable 
policy, that Mdlle. Angri should have chosen such a part as 
Arsace in Semiramide, which demands the greatest possible 
amount of vocal capacity, and no very great amount of dra- 
matic art. Again it appeared to us something nearly allied 
to madness for a singer with an indifferent voice to select the 
part in which Alboni had made her first essay, and achieved 
her first triumphant success. On the whole, taking the 
rumour to have had some foundation in fact, we looked for- 
ward to Mdlle. Angri’s début with doubt as to her success, 
and fears as to the result of allotting her such a character. 
We never in our lives had less occasion to anticipate a failure 
on the part of a singer, or question the policy of a theatrical 
“management. Mdlile. Angri achieved one of the most marked 
and brilliant successes ever gained within the walls of a 
theatre. 

Mademoiselle Angri’s appearance is extremely favorable. 
Her face is handsome and striking, and highly expressive. 
The features have something of the Moorish cast. The eyes 
are large and dark, the forehead high, the cheek-bones raised, 
and the mouth large and full, with short upper lip. Her hair 
is as black as the raven’s wing, and the head very finely 
formed. Her figure is tall and well-made; but the slightly 
bent-in knee—a decided grace in woman, vide the Venus de 
Medicis and Canova’s Graces—somewhat militates against her 
appearance in male attire. 

Mademoiselle Angri’s voice is of the true contralto charac- 
ter—the contralto of Pisaroni and Brambilla (a voice of this 
kind must be carefully distinguished from that of Malibran, 
Pauline Garcia, or Alboni). It isdeep, powerful, and sonorous; 
of most delightful quality, and capable of expressing the most 
varied emotions. Of its extent upwards we have no idea, the 
fair artist having sung no higher than A during the evening; 
but the fact of her taking that note several times with ease 
and with force, coupled to the report, in this case established 
by evidence, that she plays soprano and. contralto parts with 
equal effect, leads us to infer that she has 2 higher range in her 
upper voice than she exhibited on Tuesday. As a mistress 
of the vocal art, we are bound to admit that we considér 


and tenderness, 





Mademoiselle Angri equal to most singers on the stage at 
present ; not that she exhibits such feats of vocalisation as 
Alboni, Persiani or Pauline Garcia, but that, in modulating 
the tone of voice to diversify the expression, in regulating the 
tones to a peculiar meaning, in giving each word its full 
force and import, and in contrasting the forte and piano 
tones without exaggeration, which we consider among the 
chief requisites of vocalisation, she exhibits a perfect know- 
ledge and a perfect mastery. In this respect she may be 
likened to Alboni. And now, having by chance mentioned 
Alboni’s name, and conceiving that our readers would be 
pleased at our drawing a comparison between the two great 
contraltos, we assure them that no judicious parallel could by 
any possibility. be established. The luscious quality and 
divine expression of Alboni’s voice are not likely to be found 
in two persons in one century; but although Alboni’s voice is 
beyond all parallel for beauty and purity, it does not follow 
that Mademoiselle Angri does not possess a very flexible and 
fine-toned organ, capable of great expression, and unerring in 
intonation, Whoever has heard Pisaroni may have a shrewd 
notion of Mademoiselle Angri. Almost the same power and 
dramatic feeling, the. same intensity, the same character of 
tone, may be found in the fair débutante as in her great prede- 
cessor. We shall enter more largely into the characteristics 
and qualities of this vocalist when we introduce her into our 
‘‘ Operatic Stars,” of which, we beg to acquaint the reader, 
we shall have several this year. 

As an actress, we are as yet hardly justified’ in affirming 
anything with certainty of Mdlle. Angri. The part of Arsace 
has few prominent features for histrionic display, and few 
situations in which to exhibit high dramatic powers. One or 
two scenes, however, which were given with unusual fire and 
spirit, gave indications of that histrionic excellence of which 
so much has been asserted, and the fulfilment of which we 
look forward to before long. 

We need not enter into any detail of the performance. A 
few instances we shall adduce in which Mdlle. Angri displayed 
her art to peculiar advantage, and in which she aroused the 
sympathies of her hearers in the most unmistakable manner ; 
taking the liberty also of noting a few points of peculiar 
beauty and excellence; although it was undoubtedly in the 
general performance she achieved her laurels. 

The first song, 

* Eccomi al fin’ in Babylonia,” 
ensured hersuccess at once with the public. Her studied de- 
clamation, sonorous voice, pure tone, and elaborate feeling, 
elicited the loudest applause at the end of the recitative. The 
rubicon was past—the ordeal overcome—the fiat pronounced 
—sentence adjudged—and the name of Angri went forth on 
the breeze of popular favor as a “fine vocalist.” In the 
duet with Assur her success was confirmed beyond a possi- 
bility of reeall. She produced a great effect by her energy 
In this latter quality we have heard few 
singers surpass Mdile. Angri. In pathetic and tender pas- 
sages she manages her mezzo voce voice in the most effective 
manner possible. This was evidenced to a remarkable degree 
in the first movement of the duet. In the cabaletta’ another 
quality of Mdlle. Angri’s voice was brought into notice, viz., 
its extraordinary flexibility. But it was not until the allegro 
of the “ In‘si barbara” that this quality was fully developed. 
She took the florid passages with remarkable celerity, precision, 


‘and facility, keeping her time throughout with unvarying 


aecuracy. More original singing we have never heard, 
Not did we find much evidence of that exaggeration of style 
which we had heard whispered about her. The fair artist 
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appeared to have the greatest possible respect for Rossini, the 
written passages and cadences, with very trifling exceptions, 
being preserved throughout. Mdlle. Angri received a 
genuine encore in the “In si barbara.” It would be unjust 
to the great contralto, whose deserved praises we have just 
now been highly sounding, to say she sang this aria as well 
as Alboni. Not having Alboni’s voice, she could not impart 
the same vocal charm to one of Rossini’s most charming melo- 
dies ; but she imbued it with a grace of her own, clothed it 
with delicacy and infinite expression, and, moreover, added a 
novelty of reading which had no small share in eliciting the 
encore. The popular duet between Semiramide and Arsace, 
“‘Ebben a te ferisce,” was acted and sung with peculiar 
effect: not a point Grisi made, vocal or iistrionic, that 
that was not mét with a corresponding effort on the part of 
the fair contralto. The two artists seemed to vie with each 
other, and Grisi to bear away the palm. But from whom 
would not Grisi- bear away the palm? ‘The duo, ‘* Giorno 
d’orrore,” failed to produce the usual encore. For this we 
cannot account. It was sung very finely, and was interrupted 
several times with Joud applause. 

It but remains to be said in sum, that Malle. Angri’s 
success was of the most decided kind, and was achieved 
in despite of a strong prestige in favor of one of the most de- 
lightfal and perfect vocalists that ever appeared on any stage. 
The fair débutante was recalled after her first song, after her 
two duets, and at the end of both acts, when she was received 
with enthusiasm. 

On Thursday, the second extra night, the first act of Linda 
and Masaniello were given. To night, and on Tuesday, 
Semtramide ; and on Thursday, first time this season, Lucre- 
zia Borgia, with Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, Marini, Tagliafico, 
and Angri. 





JENNY LIND’S ONE CONCERT. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Tus first of the series of “classical” concerts took place on 
Thursday night. The public need not be informed that these 
entertainments. haye been projected in order to meet the newly- 
found scruples of the Swedish songstress, who has been converted, 
it is said, to a sense of the impropriety of sustaining fictitious 
characters the stage. We do not, however, perceive the 
difference which she practically establishes; and we think she 
might as well have played in the opera of the Zauberflote, as been 
the virtual prima donua in a concert-room version of it, It took 
place in a theatre—there were the individuals to assist her who 

et their living by acting—there was, in fact, all the essence 
(wanting only the form) of a dramatic representation ; and yet 

enny’s conscience did not rebuke her! Ifa theatrical atmosphere 
is impure in one sense, it gust be impure in another; and sueh, 
no doubt, would be the opinion of the good bishop to whose 
evar! guidance Jenny has, in a great measure, committed 
erself, 

Unfortunate, indeed, is it that the presence of the Swedish 
yocalist is a matter of some moment to the manager of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. We should have been rejoiced to find that 
she could have been dispensed with altogether, unless she was 
content to fulfil her vocation according to the legitimate purposes 
of the establishment. But she, unhappily, holds a despotic in- 
fluence over the public, as she does over the operations of a 
manager ; and what she wills, must be the rule, If what we have 
heard is true, Jenny hus not behaved with very remarkable 
eqcruonennee in her negeciations with the theatre. A month 
inasmuch as her royal assent had to 


‘ove the doors opened, hardly an engagement had been made, 
obtained as to the 


coadjutors with whom she was to be associated, and the fortunes 


we wonder? Jenny Lind, in spite of herself, is moved by the 
same feelings that animate the whole ef the class to which she 
belongs, aud which she now affects, on religious grounds, to 
despise ; and unparagoned as she is in the graces of character, 
it would be too much to expect, that while she is eating pro- 
fessional bread, she should be altogether free from the eapricious- 
ne of a craft. 

enny, however, has had her way, and J/ Flauto. Magico w 
produced in a state of peat are» nakéringss, -— totally aneup- 

ted by scenic aids, and bereft of the connecting recitatives,— 
in faet, simply read from an orchestra by Mr. Lumley’s company, 
who got up and sat down after the fashion of the old oratorio 
times, Jenny Lind being the central figure, supplying her share 
as coolly and deliberately as if she were singing the solog im the 
Messiah or the Creation. The effect of the delicious musie wag 
of necessity much eufeebled by the process ; for the pieces were 
deprived of their dramatie derivation, and the motive being 
obscured, the grandeur of conception, which Mozart has here so 
wonderfully displayed, was, in a great measure, concealed — sore 
violation of the reverence due to a great master ! 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 

Tue concert of Thursday week was, with one brilliant exeeption, 
but an indifferent one, as these Italian miscellaneous concerts teo 
generally are, except at the close of the opera season in London. 
The last week in August or the first in September is the only time 
that these concerts are of a first-rate charaeter, and then they are too 
frequently marred by the inefficient accompaniment of a piunoforte, 
when there is the first orchestra out of London present to give the 
accompaniments written for the pieees, and intended by the com- 
posers. The programme was as follows :— 


PART I, 
Overture é ° (Leonora) tote. naa Beethoven. 
Terzetto—Signora Favanti, Signora Vera, and Herr Scho rs) 
—* Soave conforto” (Zelmira) P P + Rossini. 
Aria—Herr Schonhoff—* Cruda funesta” (Lucia) . - Donizetti. 
Recit. und Aria—Signora Vera—“ O saume langer nicht” (Le 
Nozze di Figaro) . ° ° - Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin— Monsieur Alard é es 3 Menaelssohn. 
Aria—Signora Fayanti—* Una voce poco fa” (// Barbiére) . Russini; 
Duetto—Signora Vera and Herr Schonhuff—“ Ah, l'ingrata”’ 
(Les Huguenots) ° ° ° » Meyerbeer. 
PART II. 
Overture : - _ (Masaniello) . _« Auber. 
Duetto—Signora Favanti and Signora Vera—“ E ben per mia see 
memoria” (La Gazza Ladra) . ° - Rossini. 
Aria~— Herr Schénhoff—* Der Waidmann” < » Spohr. ; 
Cavatina—Signora Favanti—“ Bel raggio” (Semiramide) . Sopini- 


Fantasie, Violin—Monsieur Alard 
Polacca—Signora Vera—“ Ah, no non @ 
Villane 


shsctebo ices Favanti and Herr Schonhoff—“ Sai come 
arde” (1 Puritani) 
Overture. 


ver (Le Cantatrici 
Paeini. 


Bellini. 
Reissiger. 


7 . 


-  (Y¥elva) = 
Leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Seymour. 

The overture to Leonora, on this oecasion, was a capital example 
of what the Concert Hall orchestra can do: it was exceedingly well 
played. We cannot say so much for the ferzetto, which introduced 
the three. vocalists to the audience. Whether they had not te- 
hearsed it sufficiently, or what it was, we cannot tell ; but the voices 
were not well together. Herr Schénhoff next appeared, in the 
‘* Cruda funesta smania,” from Lucia. He has a rough, powerful 
voice, much energy, but deficient in polish. Signora Vera seemed 
in very good voice. Her selection, tvo, was a good one ; although 
*Deh vieni,” (which she gave in the German versions) 
better in ite place in the opera than the concert-room. ‘The feature 
of the eoncert was M, Alard’s violin performance. . His selection 
was a daring one—no less than Mendelssobu’s concerto, with full 
orchestra. The cognoscenti and all true lovers of muste were 
delighted to hear so great a work so splendidly performed ; but it 
is in three moven.ents, and as Jong as a sy mphony, which is too long 
for uine-tenths of the generality of audiences. It was listened to with 
greut interest and marked attention, which says volumes for Mendels- 
sohn’s exquisite composition, as well us for M, Alerd’s beautilul 





of an immense undertaking were, therefore, perilled by an 
irresoluteness, 


neither fair nor charitable. But, why need 


playing, which in style reminded us of De Bersiot. He is a great 
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artist ; and we believe this was his first appearance in public in this 
country. Favanti took great pains with the “ Una voce,” and made 
a decided hit with it—an encore was the consequence. As we do 
not get the Huguenots here on the stage, the duet from it was 
welcome, and it was fairly sung ; but it is unfit for the concert- 
room. Many parties left the concert at the close of the first part, 
and during the second the room gradually thinned, until Reissiger’s 
overture was played almost to empty benches. Auber’s Massa- 
niello, which opened the second part, went con spirito. The duet 
from La Gazza Ladra is always a welcome favorite, and it went 
very nicely on this occasion. Spohr’s ‘* Amour et courage,” in the 
German, by Herr Schénhoff, was very so-so. “Bell raggio” was 
uite a reminiscence of bygone opera days: it was well sung by 
Pavanti, and capitally accompanied by the orchestra. M. Alard’s 
second performance was a composition of his own, which showed 
his talent for overcoming difficulties as much as his skill in rendering 
classical music had been shown in Mendelssohn's concerto. His 
bowing—his playing altogether—is highly finished ; indeed, he is 
one of the best violinists we have had in Manchester for a very long 
time. Signora Vera showed a rather unhappy choice in the 
selection of Rossini’s air—it fairly sent the people off in earnest ; 
and during the Puritani duet the audience, with execrable taste, 
kept leaving the room by shoals—only some very few, who seemed 
to stop for decency’s sake, remained the overture out. This ought 
not tobe. Whatever the talent the directors bring before the sub- 
scribers, there is no excuse for them not listening, for the short 
space of three hours, to the concert provided for them. What 
must be the feelings of the artists engaged! It is really very 
discreditable to such exclusives to show such want of good 
manners. 

It is all settled that we are to have an Italian Opera troupe at 
our Theatre Royal here—we believe in the early part of July—the 
same as now performing at Amsterdam, of which Madame Mon- 
tenegro is the prima donna, Suntiago, Montelli, &c., amongst the 
company. Norma and Ii Barbiére are said to be the two first 
operas that will be produced ; most likely to be followed by Lucia, 

ucrezia Borgia, Puritani, L’ Elisir d’ Amore, &c., &c. We 
should have no objection if the Don Pasquale was one of the list, 
or if an infusion of the German composers was introduced ; to wit 
—Der Freischutz, Fidelio, Le Nozze di Figaro, or Don Giovanni, 
or some other) of [Rossini’s, as his last and best, Guillaume Tell ; 
or Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, or Robert, or even the last revival at 
the Royal Italian Opera—Auber’s evergreen, Masaniello ; but we 
must not be greedy. Opera is so rare in Manchester that we must 
be thankful for what we can catch. Except the bright few nights 
with the meteor, Lind, in September, 1847 and 1848, we have had 
no Italian Opera here now for some years. The last of the series 
of Mr. Seymour’s Quartet Concerts took place on Tuesday even- 
ing last, at the Royal Institution, when, ao doubt from the exces- 
sive coldness of the weather, the room was thinner than usual. Mr. 
Seymour, with his usual good taste, had provided an admirable 
bill of fare, as will be seen by the subjoined programme— 

PART I. 
Quartet—Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello—(In A Major) . 
Aria—Mrs. Henry T. Robberds—“ Voi che sapete ”— (Figaro) 


Quintet—Two Violins, Two Tenors, and Violoncello—(In C 
Major) . . 


Moxart. 
Mozart, 


Beethoven. 


PART II. 
Quartet—Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello . C. M. Von Weber. 
Romance—Mrs. Henry T. Robberds—* Robert toi que j’aime.” Meyerbeer. 
Quartet—Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello—(In D Major) . 4. Romberg. 
Here were four examples of style, from four great hands, all in 
strong contrast, shewing to the best advantage the peculiar excel- 
lencies of each master. Mozart, with his graceful flowing harmo- 
nies, was well exemplified in the A major quartet ; the minuet and 
trio was very delightful ; it was like a small circle of bosom friends 
holding a spirited cheerful conversation at the fireside, the instru- 
ments responding one to another in the most amiable and familiar 
manner. The entire work was exceedingly well played, but this 
movement and the andante which follows it, were to us the most 
charming ; the latter is a slow pp measure, interrupted by a 
staccato passage for the violoncello, forte, caught up in succession 
by tenor, second violin, and primo, which is very effective. Next 
we had the mighty mind of Beethove:, as exhibited in his quintet 
in C major: we here know not which to choose, each movement 





successively exciting our wonder and delight, in such a degree as 
to render it impossible to give in words any reasonable or rational 
description of it; the allegro is very beautiful, the adagio still 
more so; the scherzo seemed at first to please us less, from its 
wild fantastic character, when all at once a lovely subdued strain 
of heavenly harmony breaks on the ear in the midst of it, which 
sets all criticism at defiance. We are lost in wonder at the 
master mind that could create such works. Weber's quartet 
is an old and familiar favorite: having heard it a time or 
two, when poor Wm. Lindley (violoncello), E. Sudlowe (tenor), 
aud P. A. Johnson (pianoforte), were Mr. Seymour's coadjutors, 
we could not listen to it without a passing sigh to the memory 
of the two last, who have some time been in the grave, or to the 
first, who is unhappily dead to the egewvore of which he at one 
time was so bright an ornament. The quartet is a very pleasing 
specimen of Weber’s chamber compositions, and was done ample 
justice to, Mr. D. W. Banks taking the pianoforte part (which is 
almost obligato throughout) in very masterly style ; nor must we 
omit to speak in high terms of Mr. Thornley’s violoncello playing 
in the minuet. Last came Romberg’s quartet, in D Major, a good 
specimen of a different school again, and capitally played. Indeed 
the performances at these concerts are becoming more and more 
perfect as the quartet party get familiar with the works of the great 
masters, a8 directed by their talented and amiable conductor, Mr. 
Seymour, whose playing, as a quartet performer, is truly perfection ; 
he blends so well with the other instruments, not making his part a 
solo for the violin accompanied by the other three. Mr. Connor 
as second, and Mr. Gregory as tenor, are very good, and Mr. 
Thornley’s firm and vigorous tones on the violoncello are quite re- 
freshing after the puny thin ones we sometimes hear; he is acquir- 
ing a style too, of taking up his passages with crispness and spirit, 
that will soon place him amongst the first rank in the provinces. 
We enjoyed the concert much. Mr. Seymour’s quiet, gentlemanly 
style, as leader, is seen to advantage in the snug, comfortable-sized 
room in which these concerts are now held ; and it is to his excel- 
lent taste and sound judgment we are indebted for the correct ren- 
dering of these classic compositions, and for the judicious, yet varied 
selection of them given at each concert. We heartily wish Mr. 
Seymour a better subscription list, so as to fill the present room 
next season ; to wish him a larger room would endanger the enjoy- 
ment of chamber music. We must not close our notice without 
saying that Mrs. H. T. Robberds, (late Miss Matthews) sang her 
two songs very successfully. The first, “ Voi che sexist,” Ling 
taken perhaps a little too slow ; it was accompanied by the stringed 

uartet, ‘The second song had the assistance of D. W. Banks at 
the pianoforte. We must also compliment the lady on her choice 
of songs ; they are left to the last in our remarks, merely because 
these are essentially instrumental concerts, not from any ungal- 
lantry or discourtesy to the fair vocalist. The Monday “ Concerts 
for the People” here still go on successfully, and on Saturday last 
we had a successful attempt at a grand instrumental concert, @ la 
Jullien, with about 40 of our resident instrumentalists, assisted by 
the fine military bands of the 4th Dragoon Guards and 30th Infantry, 
stationed here. Of course Jullien’s music formed the staple mate- 
rials for the programme, such as the Bridal Valse, Drum Potka, 
English Quadrilles, &c., &c., interspersed with some of high cha- 
racter, Mendelssohn’sMidsummer Night's Dream, Wedding March, 
the Guillaume Tell overture, &c., and two songs only, by our 
townswoman, Mrs. Thomas. All went off very well, and was so 
far successful, in a pecuniary sense, as to cover the expenses ; 
which was as much as could be expected in a first essay, with above 
100 performers, and the charge for admission only one half Jullien’s 
prices, viz. 6d. promenade and Is. the gallery. -We understand 
they are to be repeated occasionally ; the difficulty of getting re- 
hearsals will prevent them being tried weekly, like the Monday 
Concerts. e see Ernst has arrived in London; he would be a 
card for the next Hargreaves Concert, (and last for the season), if 
the Committee could only secure his services on terms within their 
means, ‘The concert is fixed for the 10th prozximo, and as we un- 
derstand, no engagements as yet are concluded for it. Ernst’s re- 
appearance amongst us would be hailed with delight by hundreds, 
who retain a lively and grateful recollection of his fervid, impassioned, 
expressive style of playing, in the adagio religioso, he gave us 
4v..en last in Manchester. 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PRINCESS’S. 

An English version (by Captain Rafter), of Carafa’s three- 
act opera, La Prison ad’ Edinburg, was produced on Wednesday, 
under the popular title of the Heart of Mid Lothian. The 
story is entirely founded on Walter Scott’s celebrated romance, 
the principal characters and incidents of which are introduced 
with considerable tact. The drama begins with the return of 
‘Effie Deans to her father’s cottage, and the first. act ends with 
Madge Wildfire stealing the child, and the arrest of Effie. 
The second act carries on the course of the story until the 
condemnation of Effie, and the third concludes with the dis- 
covery of her child, and the firing of the Tolbooth. The 
castrophe is somewhat obscure, since there is nothing in the 
action to prove whether Effie is executed or reprieved. The 
subject, however, is well adapted to music. 

Carafa, an Italian composer of some note, is still living. 
He has resided, for the greater part of his artistic life, in Paris, 
and wrote several works for the Opera Comique, among the 
most popular of which were Le Valet de Chambre, and 
Masaniello. The last would, probably, have retained its 
vogue, but for Auber’s chef-d’ceuvre, which came out at the 
Académie Royale very shortly after, and completely ex- 
tinguished it. Carafa’s music has neither originality nor 
learning to recommend it; its characteristics are prettiness 
and a tolerable facility in the treatment of dramatic situations. 
It is, moreover, written with evident ease, and though it 
never strikes, rarely fatigues. The Heart of Mid Lothian is 
neither better nor worse than the rest. It was written about 
twenty years ago, has long been laid upon the shelf, and, but 
for the present revival would, perhaps, never have been heard 
of again. The spirited manner in which it has been put upon 
the stage, and the strength of the cast, are likely, how- 
ever, to secure it a good share of public favor at the 
Princess's. 

The whole strength of Mr. Maddox’s operatic company 
was included in the cast. Mdlle. Nau, who played Madge 
Wildfire, had the most arduous part of the music to sing, and 
acquitted herself with admirable effect. Her cavatina, “ "T'was 
sad though sweet,” in the prison scene, one of the most ele- 
gant pieces in the opera, was a brilliant display of florid 
vocalisation. Mdlle. Nau entered thoroughly into the character 
of the unfortunate Madge, and acted with great intelligence 
and feeling. Miss Poole, as Jenny Deans, exhibited her 
usual talent, and sang the music allotted to her with great 
sweetness; her ballad, ‘‘ The lily of St. Leonard’s” (an in- 
terpolation, we believe), quite a gem in its way, rendered 
with exquisite pathos, was éncored with enthusiasm. Miss 
Poole’s singing was the perfection of the English ballad-school, 
and will secure a popularity for the song which, in spite of 
its unquestionable merits, it might not otherwise have ob- 
tained. Miss Lanza, a young artist of considerable promise, 
who has recently débuted at this theatre, was the representa- 
tive of Effie; her performance had the merit of great earnest- 
ness, and when experience shall have taught her to keep 
expression within due bounds, she will be a good actress and 
a good singer. She was deservedly applauded in a very pretty 
romance, “Ah, my lord, the name of mother,” which she 
delivered with much grace and feeling. Mr. Weiss was a 
capital Ratcliffe (captain of the smugglers), and his fine voice, 
which seems to be constantly acquiring more strength and 
richness, was displayed to excellent advantage in an air, with 
chorus, ‘‘ My old worthy friends,” in which Carafa rises 
above his usual level, and exhibits both vigor and character- 
istic coloring. Lastly, Mr. Charles Braham, who played 


——, 


George very carefully, obtained unanimous approval in a 
ballad, ‘‘ Together, dearest,” (one of the most striking in the 
opera,) into which he threw more than ordinary sentiment 
and energy. He was in delightful voice, and sang with the 
most excellent taste and feeling. Mr. Charles Braham is 
immensely improved in his acting. Since we witnessed his 
last performance, he has acquired more ease, and his deport- 
ment is more identified with his character. M. Menghis 
was a very spirited representative of the Duke of Argyle, 
and sang the music allotted to him with great energy and 
intention. He isa very zealous artist. We are glad to find 
he is in the right way, and to direct notice to his great 
improvement. Mr. H. Horncastle took great pains with the 
minor part of Sheriff Sharpitlaw, and Messrs. Honey and 
Wynn were exceedingly funny as Tyburn Tom and Black 
Frank, two of the smugglers, The orchestra and chorus went 
very well, under Mr, Loder’s able guidance, and the chorus 
of prisoners, at the commencement of the third act, ‘ To 
drown our thirsty sorrow,” was executed with great point and 
decision. The opera was received with unanimous favor 
throughout ; the encores were numerous, and Maile. Nau, 
with the principals, were recalled at the conclusion. Noureddin, 
or the Fair Persian, followed. The house was crowded. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sizr,—In your insertion of my notice of my and Madame 
Ferrari’s return to London, in your last number, you mentioned my 
residence as being 46, in lieu of 54. May 1 request your attention 
to it. Your obedient servant, A. Ferrari. 
54, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place. 





HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sirn,— Agreeing with your talented contributor, Mr. Macfarren, 
in his estimate of the beauty of the song, “ But who may abide the 
day of His coming,” in the Messiah, I am somewhat startled at 
meeting, for the first time, with the assertion that it was composed 
for a counter-tenor voice. As every scrap of information con- 
cerning the master-piece of this great master must be interesting 
to the musical world, perhaps he will be kind enough to give the 
authority for his statement. I am aware that one of the songs, 
now seldom given, but on those occasions allotted to a bass voice, 
“Thou art gone up on high,” was originally set for a mezzo- 
soprano, and in the oldest copy I have seen of the Messiah, 
namely, a MS. score in the library of the British Museum, it is 
so written, and the original “‘ But who may abide the day of His 
coming,” in 12-8 time throughout, as described by Mr. Macfarren, is 
also found there. I should be glad to know when the latter set 
was first introduced, and who sang it, if you can supply me with 
the information. It could not have been Savage, for whom the 
other counter-tenor songs were written, for his voice only reached 
the upper C of that register, and I never read of any other male 
counter-tenor, or any female counter-tenor at all, for whom 
Handel was in the habit of composing sacred songs ; indeed, his 
oratorio company was confined, or nearly so, to Francesina, 
Savage, and Beard, with Waltz and Reinhold for basses. ‘These 
two last are not very highly spoken of by their cotemporaries, which 
makes it somewhat sénaistiable thet such magnificent sungs should 
have been allotted to the bass voice in all Handel's oratorios, 
But he perhaps acquired the habit of compositions of the kind, 
while he had Montagnana and Boschi to render them fittingly. 

Permit me, also, to call your attention to an error in the article 
on the Sacred Harmonic Society. [I do not wish at all to deprive 
Mr. Westrop of any credit due to him; but having attended 
almost every rehearsal both in the small and great hall, up to the 
time of the opening of the Royal Italian on (as a listener 
only,) I can bear witness, not only to Mr. Costa’s punctual 
attendance, but to his unwearied exertions in drilling the ama- 








teur singers, And having had so many opportunities of observing 
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his extraordinary energy, his singular readiness, and imperturbable 
good temper, 1 am at no less to account for the immense. improve- 
ment that is exhibited in the Society’s performances. As 1 have 
not the slightest acquaintance either with him, or any member of 
the society, or of their assistants, my opinion is at any rate unbiassed 
by personal favor. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AN AMATEUR. 





HANDEL AND HIS “ MESSIAH.” 
(Continued from page 218.) 


A comparison of the effect produced by the song in the 
Messiah (“The people that sat in darkness”) with that so 
c'osely akin to it produced by the chorus “ He sent a thick 
darkness” in Israel in Egypt, wherein the feeling that is in- 
tended to be expressed is nearly the same, affords a most 
striking proof of the entire connection between technical 
peculiarity and musical description ; for no two pieces can be 
less alike in construction and detail, or more alike in the 
impression they convey. 

The next movement is the great feature of the First Part, 
- the surprisingly effective chorus, ‘‘ For unto us a child is 
born ;” a composition that ever speaks its own praise, and 
thus makes its greatest recommendation with all who hear it. 
The grandeur of the burst upon the words, ‘‘ Wonderful 
—Counsellor,”—can never be exceeded; and the art is 
consummate as the genius that is displayed in the gradual 
working up to this point, which brings out, if it do not con- 
stitute, its chief effect. What is, perhaps, most of all to be 
admired is, that this point is four times introduced, four 
times led up to in the same exciting manner ; but so skilfully 
is the variation of tonality contrived that, instead of monotony, 
great accumulation of power is the result of the repetition. 

The Pastoral Symphony has in itself nothing particular to 
awaken attention; but its introduction is a great stroke of 
art, for it forms a most graceful repose after the powerful 
excitement of the previous chorus, and it makes a most 
appropriate preparation for the scene of the watching shepherds 
that succeeds it. It forms, also, a necessary break in the 
conduct of the subject, to divide the prophecies from the 
absolute annunciation of the Messiah. 

The recitative, which tells of the appearance of the angel, is 
a happy specimen of descriptive music. The chorus to which 
this recitative leads, the ery of the heavenly host, ‘' Glory to 
God in the highest,” often as the passage has been subjected 
to musical expression in the innumerable settings of the 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo” of the Roman Catholic Mass, has 
never been surpassed in musical propriety or excellence of 
effect, though it must be owned that in some of the Masses of 
Haydn, and in the Mass in C of Beethoven, it has been fully 
equalled. In comparing the various treatment of this passage 
by the Protestant and Romanist musicians, consideration 
must be, however, given to the very different dramatic (the 
word is not applied with any reference to its theatrical signifi- 
cation) situation it holds in this oratorio and in the Mass; in 
the latter case, the words standing as the exclamation of the 
multitude assembled in worship, in the former the musician 
treating them as sounding from the voices of the heavenly host 
assembled round the angel. We may pass over the descrip- 
tive technicality of assigning the opening words to the high 
voices, and those which follow, ** And peace on earth,” to the 
basses ; for the dignity of the music is such as to supersede 
the description, and it is most probable that many, and very 
intelligent hearers, witness performances of this chorus, and 
are duly impressed with its solemnity, but never think of the 
peculiar and somewhat whimsical illustration that it seems the 





composer must have intended to give of the actual words, in 
addition to the grand rendering he has made of their meaning. 
Let us call attention to the very closely worked point on the 
words “Good will among men,” and especially to the fine 
sequence that grows out of it near the end of the chorus, 
which is so nobly interrupted by the bess, entering at the 
interval of a third above the former repetition of the original 
progression, instead of, as is the case with each of the previous 
repetitions, at a second above. There is great dramatic pro- 
priety, we may almost say effect, in the dying away of the 
concluding symphony of this chorus, by which, evidently, 
Handel meant to suggest the retirement of the host of angels. 

The bravura air, ‘ Rejoice greatly,” is an outpouring of 
exuberant jubilation, and as such it is highly pertinent to the 
situation in which it occurs; but apart from this, however 
showy asa piece of vocal display, it is not greatly to be 
admired for its musical interest. 

It is curious that Handel should have chosen the same key 
for the following piece—that of B flat—and much more curious, 
that, with the great similarity of effect which the long pre- 
valence of the same tonic cannot but. produce, the contrast 
between these two songs is one of the most powerful in the 
whole oratorio. ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” is the most simple 
piece in character and construction throughout the work ; it is, 
so to speak, for the want of a better term to describe it, a 
song of two verses, like a modern ballad, and it is one of the 
most heavenly melodies that even Handel ever produced: 
The propriety may be questioned of the custom which prevails 
of transposing the second verse one-fourth lower, and assign- 
ing it to another singer than the one who executes the first 
verse, 

‘His yoke is easy,” the coucluding chorus of the First 
Part, is also in the same key of B flat, and still it again 
makes an effective contrast of character to the preceding 
movement. This piece is another of those cleverly conducted 
movements that display all the skill and scholarship of the 
profound contrapuntist, without the formal introduction of 
subject and answer, that becomes pedantry when injudiciously 
obtruded ; there are in it some excellent interruptions of | 
full close by the entry of a new part on the concluding 
chord of a passage of the other voices. 

The Second Part opens with the majestic chorus, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” in which the close imitation that is kept 
up all through is admirably managed. There is much power 
and great dignity in this movement, and it makes a highly 
imposing commencement to a new division of the grand 
subject of the work. 

The air, ‘‘ He was despised,” has less of character than 
almost any piece in the whole oratorio. It must always, 
however, produce a certain degree of effect from the interest 
of the words, which are so set as to be, if not energetically 
nor passionately declaimed, at least emphatically enunciated ; 
and it has one fine point which occurs both in the opening and 
concluding symphonies, and also in the vocal portion of the 
song on the words ‘* acquainted with grief,” where a chord of 
the seventh on C flat, with the B flat in the bass, is very forcibly 
introduced. The second part of this air is more declamatory, 
but not so vocal as the first part ; long as may be the effect of 
the whole, by reason of the slowness of the tempo, it is 
to be regretted that this second part is usually omitted in 
performance. 

The next piece, a prodigiously grand chorus, in three move- 
ments, appears to have been written with greater care than 
anything else in the work; the greatest, the most dignified 
advantage is taken of every opportunity for particular ex- 
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pression of the words, while the general character of the whole 
is in the highest degree appropriate to the lofty, religious, 
and powerful human feeling of the subject, and the musicianly 
treatment of this nobly poetical conception is, to the last 
degree, powerful and masterly. The opening movement, in 
F minor, “ Surely He hath borne our griefs,” is a highly 
impressive example of choral declamation; the voice-parts 
and the words are most forcibly brought out by the measured 
march of the accompaniment, the break in which at the passage, 
‘‘ He was wounded,” has a remarkably imposing effect ; there 
is a grand transition from G minor to F minor at the words, 
‘‘ He was bruised,” and the resumption of the original figure 
of the accompaniment at the sudden change to the key of A 
flat, the bold sequence which begins from this point, 
and the beautiful succession of suspensions that leads 
to the eadence at the end of the movement, are all 
most admirable. The termination of this first movement 
in A flat is well contrived, to give effect to the opening of the 
following movement in F minor, ‘ And with his stripes,” 
which is the first strict fugue that has occurred since the 
overture, and is one of the grandest specimens of the severe 
style of writing that the art possesses; it is indeed a master- 
piece of close working and pure counterpoint. This concludes 
with a half-close on the chord of C; and the succeeding 
movement, ‘ All we, like sheep, have gone astray,” com- 
mences in F major with surprising freshness. In the adapta- 


tion of this movement to the present words (we have seen 
that a sketch or outline of it was first written in the form of 
an Italian duet), Handel must have had an intention of pic- 
turesque or visual description, at least so think the many who 


cannot resist the image which they feel it to suggest. If he 
so intended, this is one of the few fortunate instances of the 
success of snch a musical purport in which even Handel has 
sometimes failed, and composers of less powers have become 
ridiculous. Apart from its descriptive merit, this movement 
has great musical excellence, and forms a fitting finale to the 
superb chain of movements of which it is to be considered as 
forming a part, and to which the concluding few bars of adagio, 
with the affecting return to F minor on the words, “ And the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” most indisso- 
lubly links it. This final passage is one of the many striking 
examples of Handel's extraordinary feeling of propriety with 
regard to the more frequent repetition of some pbrases of 
words than of others ; whereas, the whole of the chorus up to 
this point comprises but a few short sentences frequently 
repeated, these last words, once energetically given, effect a 
greater impression than all the rest. 

The short recitative, ‘‘ All they that see Him laugh Him to 
scorn,” is truly pathetic, and most beautifully expressive of 
the feeling of keen anguish with which the words are supposed 
to be uttered. The stern chorus to which this leads is con- 
spicuous for the wide difference of character between it and 
every other movement in the oratorio. ‘‘ He trusted in God 
that He would deliver Him; let Him deliver him if He delight 
in Him,” is the scornful reviling of the blasphemers, and the 
expression given to the passage in the music conveys all the 
coldness of sceptical irony, and the insulting pride of wilful 
unbelief. This movement is a strict fugue most admirably 
worked, abounding in excellent points, particularly some fine 
examples of the stretio, to which allusion has already been 
made. 

“Thy rebuke hath broken His heart,” another recitative of 


great pathos; the exquisitely plaintive fragment, ‘‘ Behold, ' 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow;” the 


recitative which grows out of this, ‘‘ He was cut off,” and the 





concluding most beautifully vocal and melodious air, ‘‘ But 
thou didst not leave His soul in hell,’’ were all written for a 
tenor voice, and evidently intended as a connected series of 
movements to constitute one song; but, by one of the many 
vagaries that custom has played with this oratorio, the last 
recitative and the concluding andante are always assigned to a 
soprano singer in performance, the first two movements being 
allotted to the voice for which they were composed. In this 
there isa perversion of Handel’s intention that appears wholly 
unwarrantable, since it destroys all the effect of continuity 
and connection that so evidently was designed, and makes, 
instead of one whole, two fragments. Certainly each of the 
portions of this song has in itself a beauty that must always 
enforce itself; but the great merit of the conception, the com- 
pleteness, is lost by thus dividing it between two performers. 

‘* Lift up your heads” is a movement of much spirit and 
considerable effect ; its comparative simplicity of construction 
and expression is such as to form a well-designed repose after 
the elaborate writing and the intense feeling of the previous 
pieces. The opening is for semi-chorus, and the entry of the 
full chorus on the words, “‘ He is the King of Glory,” is 
thus rendered very powerful. 

A short unaccompanied recitative introduces another fugue, 
the chorus, ‘‘ Let all the angels,” which, an almost solitary 
instance in the oratorio, is more remarkable for its cleverness 
than for its effect. 

The air which follows, ‘‘ Thou art gone up on high,” is, it 
must be granted, somewhat heavy in performance ; but, upon a 
careful perusal, it unfolds many beauties which need only to 
be known to be duly appreciated. The phrase with which the 
symphony opens, and a chromatic passage that forms a con- 
spicuous feature of the accompaniment, are more modern in 
character than the generality of Handel’s writing, and their 
frequent recurrence throughout the song gives a particular 
coloring and a peculiar unity to the effect of the whole. 

“‘The Lord gave the word” is another happy example of 
those picturesque movements in which Handel so remarkably 
excels in raising up images so powerful that no hearer of 
intelligence can miscomprehend them. After the imposing 
enunciation of the opening sentence, the steady, bustling 
motion that illustrates the words, ** Great was the company of 
the preachers,” conveys, irresistibly, the idea of a great and 
busy multitude, and the manner in which this is kept up 
evidences one of the strongest traits of the accomplished and 
practised musician, the power of continuity. We cannot but 
be struck with the marked similarity of this chorus to that in 
Israel in Egypt, ‘The Lord spake the word, and there came 
all manner of flies;” both are in the same key, the division of 
the first section of the words from what tells of the perform- 
ance of the Divine command is the same; the multitudinous 
effect produced by the music is the same, except that it must 
be granted there is appropriately something more earnest and 
Serious in the Messtak chorus than in the other; and these 
points of resemblance are so strong and so unmistakable as 
to leave no doubt that had not the chorus in Jsrael existed, 
we should not have known, in its present form, its archetype 
in the latter oratorio. 

** How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel 
of peace,” is a most. beautiful and plaintive melody, which 
speaks in a most touching manner the pious veneration of a 
devout heart for the holy messengers that bring “‘ glad tidings 
of good things” to the erring world. 

The following chorus, “ Their sound is gone out into all 
lands,” is another felicitous illustration of the words ; cheerful, 
yet very emphatic, there is in its character a fulness and a 
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dignity that may be felt to indicate the universal diffusion of 
a great intelligence. 

One of the boldest, best conceived, and most effective of all 
Handel's songs, is the fine air, ‘‘ Why do the nations so fu- 
riously rage together ?’’ always forcible with the most casual 
hearer, it is full of points that startle and delight the most 
profound musician: among these, the frequent and very beau- 
tiful use of the first inversion of the chromatic chord of the 9th 
on the supertonic is one of those great strides into the spirit 
of later times, which show the practician to be the guide to 
the theorist ; the former does a thing unlike all precedent, 
sometimes at variance with all established rule, because he 
feels it to be right and knows it to be beautiful, and the latter, 
then, accounts for its propriety, ascertains its principles, and 
incorporates it in the laws of the art for the advantage aud 
assistance of all who follow. 

Another highly spirited movement is the chorus, “ Let us 
break their bonds asunder;” the impetuous rushing in—no 
less tumultuous term will express it—of the several voices, 
produces a most startling excitement. There are some admi- 
rable examples of a very close stretto, and of double counter- 
point, in the treatment of the passage, “ And cast away ;” and 
the manner in which this is mixed up and alternated with the 
first subject is wonderfully effective. 

After what has been said of this last chorus, we are at a 
loss for expressions to describe the wonderful air, ‘‘ He shall 
break them with a rod of iron.” There is, perhaps, not in 
all music a more energetic aud powerful piece for a solo voice ; 
some points in which, especially the setting of the words, 
“Thou shalt dash them,” are no less than electrifying ; and 
yet, emphatic and imposing as is the forcible rendering of the 
words throughout, it is to the ingeniously sustained figure of the 
accompaniment that the effect of the song is mainly attribu- 
table. 

Wonder upon wonder accumulates here so quickly, that the 
attention is strained to its very utmost, and the hearer, truly 
beside himself, becomes one with the great composer, so com- 
pletely are his feelings, even his judgment, carried away upon 
the mighty thoughts of the master. Anything less than the 
sublime chorus ‘‘ Hallelujah !” could not, without insipidity, 
succeed the extraordinary succession of movements that leads 
up to it; but this, instead of being enfeebled by the strength 
of what precedes it, or producing a monotony of effect by its 
overstretch of a power that before has seemed to reach its 
ultimate, appears to gather force, intensity, importance, and 
effect from the gradual and masterly conduct of the subject 
up to this its climax and point of culmination ; and what goes 
before prepares, not exhausts, the appreciative capacity of the 
audience for the greatest and the grandest effort in the whole 
work. No one can ever have heard this great production of 
genius adequately executed without feeling himself elated to 
the loftiest condition of intellectual excitement of which his 
being is susceptible, such is the overwhelming influence of its 
broad, massive, majestic, and glorious effect ; and (as with all 
great effects in art) this effect will bear the closest analysis in 
the closet, and there no less astonishes the schoolman with its 
masterly contrivance than in public performance it delights 
the uninitiated with the result of all the elaborate skill and 
learning that have been brought to bear in its composition. 
The opening is a dazzling blaze of splendor: the unison of 
all the voices upon the words, “* For the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,” is most grand and dignified, especially from the 
strong relief it forms to the previous and alternative passages 
of full harmony on the repetitions of the “‘ Hallelujah !”—we 
must then admire the new and fine effect of the working these 





two subjects together; then comes a piece of repose that is 
perfectly heavenly—the beautiful passage on the words, ‘* The 
kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord ;” 
there is great judgment in the introduction of these few bars, 
which, from the exquisite calm that pervades them, give a great 
additional] force to the rest of the movement: we have, then, 
the fine and closely-worked fugue point, ‘‘ And He shall reign 
for ever,” and this leads to the superb ascending sequence, 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords,” the breaking off of which, 
by all the voices and instruments coming together in simple 
counterpoint, is the most startling effect even in the Messiah : 
and finally, the winding up of the coda completes what all 
critics have pronounced, and the whole world has acknowledged 
to be, the finest emanation of Handel’s genius. 

After this overpowering conclusion of the Second Part, all 
else must be, to a certain extent, anti-climax. Handel has, 
however, with consummate ability, done all, and the only thing 
that buman genius could devise, to counterbalance the extreme 
into which his own greatness had drawn him, by giving to the 
music of the Third Part of this oratorio a character and feeling 
unlike as possible to that of the two preceding Parts, and 
thus creating a new and a not unsuccessful interest. The 
difference of character which the subject here assumes, in 
passing to a description of the results to mankind of the 
Divine incarnation and sufferings, fully justifies the change in 
the style of the music; so that not only musical effect, but, 
equally poetical propriety is sustained in the new coloring 
which Handel has given to the last portion of his great work. 
The air, ‘‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” with which the 
Third Part opens, is a graceful melody of meek and holy cha- 
racter, and though, perhaps, unworthy of the pre-eminent popu- 
larity it has obtained over all the other solo pieces in the ora» 
torio, is, we cannot but think, admirably suited to the words, 
to their religious import, and to the situation it holds in the 
work, namely, that of the first piece after the ‘“ Hallelujah” 
chorus, in which place anything less gentle and reposeful, 
anything indeed except this very song, would be a dull and 
effectless platitude. 

The alternate quartet and chorus, ‘Since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead,” &c., 
is solemn and deeply impressive ; it was a happy idea, to 
make the striking difference of character which there is between 
the rendering of the alternate sections of the words, the first 
and third being allotted to solo voices without accompaniment, 
in a slow tempo, and the corollaries given to the chorus sup- 
ported by the full orchestra in a spirited allegro; the stately 
motion of all the parts in simple counterpoint gives great dig- 
nity and clearness to the enunciation, and produces an effect 
as of the voice of an oracle. G. A. MacrARREN. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 





REVIEWS. 

“The Farewell ;” Song, the Poetry by Lono Byron; the 
Music composed by James Antuun Owen, 

“ Over Desert Pluins ;” Canzonette, the Music composed by 
James Artuor Owen.—Scuortr and Co., St. James’s Street. 

Boru these airs are well written to the words. Mr. Owen 
has a nice feeling for tune, though at times he endeavors to 
make too much of a small subject. The songs before us are 
unencumbered with this sin of writing. ‘The last is a neat 
unaffected melody in 3-8 time. The words are of standard 
merit. The standard of modern poetry, however, differs from 
the standard of modern gold. The latter must be nearly 
pure: no such stipulation exists with respect to modern 
lyric poetry. 
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“The White Fawn of the Mississippi River ;”* the Words by 
Joun Banvarp, Ese. ; Music by Mavame Harriet Scuwigso.— 
S. H. Wess, Soho Square, 

Tne words of this song set forth how the “‘ White Fawn,” 
a young Indian lady, hies her to a fight between two con- 
tending tribes, seats herself on the top of a tall cliff, sees her 
party defeated and slain to a man, the last man being her 
lover; whereupon the “ White Fawn” never moves from the 
spot, and starves herself to death. The words are well set, 
and convey no indifferent idea of the stirring and novel inci- 
dent of the story. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lonpon Wepnesvay Concerts.—The twenty-first of these 
concerts, one of the most crowded of the series, was for the benefit 
of Mr. Sims Reeves. The programme was of unusual length, and 
enough to exhaust the patience of the most patient. Selections 
were given from Masaniello and Don Juan. Miss Birch sang the 
well-known scena from the former, and ‘ Batti, batti,” from the 
latter, and was greatly applauded in both. Of course, the chief 
point of interest was Mr. Sims Reeves. His reception was tre- 
mendous. Many of the patrons of these concerts appear to look 
upon Mr. Reeves as the entire concert, and reserve their enthu- 
siasm for him alone. Their demonstrations of satisfaction amount 
to positive madness when their favorite sings the obstreperous song, 
the ‘Bay of Biscay.” On the present occasion, the public 
wished to have the song twice over, and signified their wishes in 
unmeasured terms. Mr. Reeves immediately stepped forward to 
comply with their request ; but when he commenced, his admirers 
were noisier than before, and upon Mr. Reeves retiring from the 
orchestra, waxed still noisier. Again Mr. Reeves returned, and on 
this occasion addressed the audience, to the effect, that he was 
ready to sing whatever they wished, only begging that they would 
settle it among themselves. At last ‘ the house divided,” and the 
vote of the majority was for the “ Bay of Biscay, O!” which 
Mr. Reeves forthwith repeated. Should this ever occur again, we 
advise Mr. Stammers to call in the aid of the police ; in the end, 
he will find these disturbances injurious to his concerts. ~ It is not 
the first time, or the second, or the third, or the fourth, but the 
fifth time we have had to record a riot at the Wednesday Concerts. 
To the quieter part of the audience, we need hardly say, it isa 
complete nuisance. “Sweet sleep” (from Masaniello), and “ Ll 
mio tesoro,” were Mr. Reeves’ other songs ; both were given in his 
very best style. Mr. Weiss was warmly applauded, and deservedly, 
in ‘Benedict’ ** Rage thou angry storm,” and the Misses Williams, 
Miss Poole, Miss Nelson, and Miss Rafter, Messrs. Williams, 
Binge, A. Irving, Whitworth, &c., in a great variety of pieces, 
obtained their usual success. The overtures to Masaniello, 
Zampa, and Le Cheval de Bronze, were payee with great spirit 
by the band, under the direction of Mr. Willy. Herr Lidel was 
much applauded in a fantasia on the violoncello, and Miss Kate 
Loder, in Weber’s ‘‘ Concert Stiick,” played with her accustomed 
brilliancy and distinguished success. The next concert will be for 
the benefit of Mr. Willy, the musical director. 

Tus Sons or Arotto Frienpty Society or Musicians held 
their twenty-seventh anniversary dinner, at Mr. Biffin’s, the Black 
Horse Tavern, 400, Oxford-street, on the 6th instant. This society 
only requires to be better known to become more numerous. The 
number of members now in the society, which has been growirg 
since its first institution, is eighty. ‘The stock in hand, of £1800, 
shows the flourishing state of its affairs. The object of the society 
is to relieve its members in case of sickness, and superannuation in 
old age. Mr, Biffin provided an excellent dinner on this anniver- 
sary occasion. The well-known band-master, Mr. Adams (of 
Quadrille notoriety), was in the chair,and Mr. Lawson offieiated as 
Vice. Everything went off with great hilarity. 

Banvarv’s Exuisition.—The splendid picture of the Missis- 
sippi, now being exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, was on 
Saturday last taken to Windsor Castle, and shown to Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, Royal children, and Court, in St. George’s Hall, 
Her Majesty expressed to Mr. Banvard, through Mr. Phipps and 
General Bowles, the great pleasure she derived hee the exhibition 


Highness the Duchess of Kent, H.S.H. Prince William of Hesse 

Philipsthal, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Princess Amelia of 

Hohenlohe, Dowager Lady Kinloch and family, Lady Segmore, 

“— Pre arpa re awe < Jersey = family, Duchess 
na an » Karl of Galloway, Sir H. i 

Sir H. and Lady Webster, &e. wees rhe re dni 

A new Enetisu Conrratto is expected shortly to make her 
debut, in the ae of Miss Andrews, daughter of Mr. R. Andrews, 

ee of a ene The young lady is coming out 
under the excellent tuition of Sir George Smart, and 
highly.cf her shilisies end talent. sustain 

M. Cuartes Cuavtiev.—It is with much regret that we have to 
announce tothe musical world the decease.of thistalented composer, 
the author of many useful and distinguished works for the piano. 

M. Anrtowe Erex, the celebrated French sculptor and painter, 
has arrived in London, and announced his intention of exhibiting 
some of his works. 

Jenny Linp.—The six concerts announced to be given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre have been abandoned. The first probably did'not 
come up to the expectation of either the manager or the songstress. 

Rosert Hovpin.—This eminent artist in blanche magie will 
positively terminate his extraordinary Fantastiques, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, on Saturday evening next, owing to the com- 
mencement of his engagement at the Theatre St. Hubert, Bruxelles, 
Prior to his departure, he will have the honor of giving a séance 
before Her Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family, at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Max Bourer.—This eminent violoncellist, the last relict of the 
school of Bernard Romberg, has arrived in London for the season. 

Benepict, with Vivier and Jenny Lind, has left for Plymouth. 
Benedict’s concert takes place on omen | evening. We hear 
(contrary to the evidence of our correspondent) that every ticket 
has been sold. Had the concert been held in the theatre, the 
excellent benéficiaire, would have reaped a double harvest. But 
this would Lave shocked Jenny Lind’s religious scruples. 

MeyerseEr’s Proruete.— This long-expected work has at length 
been produced with immense success. The two last acts created 
a furcre. Pauline Garcia surpassed the highest public expectation. 
Roger was admirable, and Castellan most pleasing. Our cor- 
respondent prefers sending us his notice when he has heard it three 
or four times. The Prophéte was brought out on Monday last, at 
the Thédtre de la Nation. There were twenty-one {ull rehearsals 
for this opera, with orchestra and chorus; four of these were real 
representations, as though the public had been present. 

Herr Strravuss.—This celebrated waltz composer and conductor 
wili arrive in town on Sunday with his band. He has announced 
a concert, which will take place on Monday, at the Hanover Rooms. 

Jenny Linp.—There is not the slightest truth in the report of 
the marriage of Mdlile. Lind, copied into a morning contemporary 
from a provincial journal. Mdlle. Lind has not visited Bath since 
her last professional engagement in that city. 

Mosicat Union.—At the second meeting on Tuesday the room 
was crowded with the élite of foreign and native artists and the 
musical aristocracy among whom we noticed, the Lord Bishop of 
London and family ; Marchioness of Downshire ; Earls Cawdor, 
Falmouth ; the noble families of Dartmouth, Cavendish, Strafford, 
and Rivers ; Messrs. Ernst, Sainton, Vivier, Benedict, &c. We are 
obliged to let our account of the performance stand over till nextweek. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah is to be 
performed at the concert on Monday evening next, 23rd inst., 
under the direction of Mr. Costa. Mr. Sims Reeves will sustain 
the principal tenor part, fur the first time in London. 

Tae AmsTexvaM Opgra.—This speculation has been aban- 
doned. The proprietors of Drury Lane asked for money in 
advance, but there was none in hand. 

Orers Comique.—Mr. Mitchell has resumed operations. Les 
Diamans, Le Domino, and Fra Diavolo, have been given this 
weck. Of the last, and the new tenor, Octave, we shall speak 
next week. 
M. Cosmann.—This celebrated violoncellist had the honor of 
playing before the Queen and Prince Albert, at Windsor, a few 
days ago. M. Cosmann played compositions by Servais and 
himself. Her Majesty afterwards conversed with him, and in 





of his pigture. Among the company present were—Her Royal 


flattering terms expressed her approval of his performance, 
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LiverProot.—On Wednesday evening, April 11th, Miss M. B. 
Marsh’s first concert took place at the Hall of this town. The 
artists engaged were Miss Dolby, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Percival (flutist), 
and Mr. E. F. Smith, pianist. Miss Dolby admirably sustained 
the high reputation which heralded her advent among us. It is 
difficult to make selection of any one of the songs of this lady, 
where all were morceaur choisies. There was one, however, of 
which we cannot but speak, “ My lords! I salute ye,” by Meyer- 
beer. The style in which she gave this song was faultless—even 
hypercriticism must be silent. The fair benefictaire, Miss Marsh, 
made a brilliant début. This lady’s voice is a high soprano, of 
great and commanding flexibility, in whose réglement are apparent 
the advantages of careful study. Of her singing, the chef-d’auvre 
was, “ Lo, here the gentle lark!” and in the assimilation with 
which she wedded her notes to those of theclever flutist, Mr. 
Percival, she completely rivetted the audience. During the even- 
ing, Mr. Smith, the conductor, played a “ Fantasia” of Osborne, and 
imparted to his performance the chaste eloquence of emphasis. 
Mr. Bishop’s singing was characterised by his usual good taste. 
The concert was most respectably attended, and went off very well- 
—( From a Correspondz2nt.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z. Z.— Address to Sadler’s Wells Theatre. We know of no other. 
H. D.’s first question we cannot answer with any certainty. To the second, 
we reply, that Madame Grisi wilt undertake the part of Valentine in “ The 
Huguenots.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR, JOHN H. KLITZ, 
(LATE AT ERARD’S,) 
Tuner, Regulator, & Repairer of the Harp & Pianoforte, 
198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 

Has the honor to inform the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Musical Profession, 
that (having recently left the above Establishment,) it is his anxious wish to merit 
their patronage and support in the exercise of his profession. Having had many 

ears’ experience in the best manufactories of the Metropolis, he flatters himself 
e is qualified to afford satisfaction to those who may honor him with their 
commands. f : 

During Mr. KLITZ’s residence in London, he has had the honor of Tuning for 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
His Grace the Duke of ‘oness Brunow | Lady Montressor 

Wellington Baroness Rothschild | Lady Norreys 
The Marquis of Anglesea | Baroness Rehauson | Lady Peters 
The Marchioness of The Austrian Ambassador Lady Palmer 

Londonde Sir Robert Burdett | Lady Parke 
The Marchioness of Sir Thom Hare | Lady Quentin 

Bristol Sir E. Hartropp | Lady Rendelsham 
The Earl of Orkney Sir J. Doveton | Lady Ross 
The Earl of Norbury Lady Barnes | Lady Shepherd 
The Countess of Blessing- | Lady Clay | Lady Shelly 

| Lady Tancred 


ton Lady Cottenham 
The Countess of Dundo- | Lady Cavendish | Lady Thesiger 
na btn Lady Doherty The Right Honorable 
The Countess of Dietrich- | Lady Dearing | Mrs. Shaw Lefevre 
stein : Lady Ellerton | The Hon. Mrs, Fitzroy 
The Countess of Norbury | Lady Fitz-Wygram The Honorable Mrs. Knox 
The Countess of Warwick | Lady Feilding | The Honorable Mrs. Spen- 
The Countess of Lovelace | Lady Flower | cer Montague 
The Countess of Aber- | Lady Hoare | The Honorable Mrs. Sey- 
gavenny rid Me Lady Mary Hoare | mour Bathurst 
The Countess Fitzwilliam | Lady Hawley | The Hon. Mrs. Brown 
The Countess of Wilton | Lady Johnston The Hon. Captain Byron 
The Countess of Powis Lady Lennard The Bishop of London 
Viscount Chelsea 
Viscountess Hawarden 
Viscountess Barrington 


Viscountess Falkland The Rev. R. Rowden 
Viscountess Listowell Lady Montefiore The Rev. R. Tritton 


AND FOR UPWARDS OF 300 OTHER FAMILIES OF DISTINCTION. 


Lady Lee The Dean of Lichfield 
Dowager Lady Moles-| The Rev. Dr. Dealtry, 
worth Archdeacon of Surrey 

Lady Molesworth 











ALSO FOR THE FOLLOWING LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN THE PROFESSION, 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind | Mr. Guglimo Mr. Vera 

Madame Dulcken Mr. Hullah Mr. Jullien 

Madame Sontag 
Madame Coulon 
Madame Foresteir 
Madame Rummell 
Miss Rainforth 
Mrs. S. Chambers 
Mr. Balfe 

Mr. Benedict 


. Holst 
. Marras 
. Bertini, &c. 





} Mr. Godefroid 

Mr. Chatterton 
AND AT THE 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Sq. 


Royal Italian Opera House. 
Princess’s Concert Rooms. 
British and Foreign Institution. &c., &e. 
Quadrille Parties supplied with large or small Bands 
on reasonable terms. 


Exeter Hall. 





THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


MISS ELLEN & MR. JOHN DAY 


Have the honor to announce that their 


SECOND CLASSICAL MATINEE MUSICALE 
Will take place, at the above Rooms, 
On THURSDAY, APRIL the 26th, 1849, 


Pianoforte, Miss K. DAY; Violin, Mr. JOHN DAY; who will be assisted by the 
following eminent Artistes:—M. ROUSSELOT, Mr. HOWELL, M. BAUMANN, 


Mr. LAZARUS, Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. JARRETYL, M. ZERBINI, and 
Mr. H. HILL. 


Voca.ists :—Miss CUBITT, Miss A. HILL, and Mr. JOSEPH CALKIN. 
Conductor “ 3 Mr. LAVENU. 

To commence at Two o’Clock precisely.—Tickets, 5s. each ; Reserved Seats, 7s. ; 
Family Tickets to admit Four, 15s.; to be had at the principal Music Shops; 
also of Miss and Mr. Jonn Day, at their Residence, 37, Upper Belgrave Place, 
Eaton Square. 


MR. CHARLES M*JHLENFELDT’S 
MATINEE WUSICALE 


Will tak: place 
On WEDNESDAY, she 25th of APRIL, 
At the HANO’& : SQUARE ROOMS, 

SoEpere tie. NAU, the Misses PYNE, Signor BRIGNOLI, and Her 
MULLER. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS—Pianoforte, err KUHE and Mr. MUHLENFELDT 
Violin, M. SAINTON ; Violoncello, M. LIDEL; Flute, Signor BRICCIALDI. 

Tickets, 7s. each, and Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea each, may be had of all 
the Lanne or Musicsellers, and of Mr. MUHLENFELDT, 44, Albany Street, 
Regent’s Park. 








MR. HENRY WYLDE 
Begs to annovace that the FIRST SERIES OF BLACKHEATH 


CLASSICAL SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS, 
Under his direction, will take place on the Four following 
Friday Evenings, viz., April 20 and 27, May 4 and 11, 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS :—Pianoforte, Mr. THALBERG, Mr. STERN- 
DALE BENNETT, Mr. HOLMES, and Mr. HENRY WYLDE; ‘Violin, Mr. 
WILLY ; Violoncello, Mr. HAUSMANN;; Clarionet, Mr. WILLIAMS; Horn, 
Mr. JARRET ; T: ARPER, 

VoOcAL :—Miss , the Misses WILLIAMS, the Misses PYNE, Mr. 
BRAHAM, Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. WHITWORTH. ’ 

Mr. WYLDE, of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, will be intrusted with the 
arrangement of the Vocal Music.—Subscription Ticket, #1 1s. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HERR STRAUSS’ LATEST WALTZES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 3s. EACH. 

Marien, Ather, Traume, Amphion, Landes-Farben, Sorgen-Brecher, Feldblea- 
men, and his Polkas, 1s. and 2s, each, i. ¢., Piefke und Pufke, Damen, Souvenir, 
Fortuna, Kathinka, Wiener, Kreutzer, Marianka, Salon, Eisele and Beisele, and 
Neujahr’s Polkas, N.B.—All applications for balls or concerts to be addressed to 
Herr Strauss’ Publishers, Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., Musicsellers to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. ‘The sparkling and energetic dance music of Johann Strauss 
has given a lite to the ball-room, which, during the reign of the slow and 
measured waltzes preceding him, was much wanting. The graceful abandon of 
the old style has given place to an impassioned and vivid movement, and the 
marked rhythm so observable in the music of Strauss and his imitators seems to 

ive peop to the limbs even of the lookers on.”— Vide Douglas Jerrold’s Paper, 

arch 31. 

Now ready, gratis and postage free, a Catalogue of all his New Music. 


_ Part Il. OF WARREN’S CHANTER’S HAND-GUIDE, containing Selec- 
tions from the Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed for Chanting, with Twelve 
Gregorian and Cathedral Chants, 2d. ; or 3s. per dozen, postage free. 

N,.B.— Payment may be made in postage stamps. 

Now ready, WARREN’s edition of DR. BOYCE’S CATHLDRAL MUSIC, of 
1300 large folio pas s in vols., £6 6s. The contents ot each volume gratis, and 
postage free. Published by Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., M Hers to Her Most 
— Majesty. The above muy likewise be had of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
ani 


ON THE THEORY OF Music.—CZERNY’S NEW SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION, in 3 vols. folio, op. 600, translated by Joun Brsnop — 
under the patronage of Her Gracious Mujesty, and His Royal i 





ighness 
Prince Albert, is now ready for delivery at Messrs. Ropert Cocks & Co.’s, 
Musicsellers to the Queen. Price 31s. 6d. each volume. 

HERR SCHULHOUFF’S NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE.—Carnavyal 
de Venise, 48.; 2e. Nocturne, 3s.; Valse, 3s.; Deux Pensées Fugitives, 38.; Ca- 
priccio Appassionato, 3s. ; four Mazurkas, 2s, each ; two Styriennes and Mazurka, 
2s, each; Galop di Bravura, 48.; the same, arranged by Crerny, as 2 Duet, 5s. ; 
le. Valse, 48. ; the same, as a Duet, 5s. This distinguished pianist and composer 
will arrive in London for the season about the 20th instant. All applications to 
be addressed to his publishers, 

Messrs. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, London, 


Musicsellers to Her Most Gracious Majesty, . 
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TO VOCALISTS, 


WANTED, a BASS SINGER for CARLISLE CATHEDRAL,—Salary, Fifty 
Pounds a-year.—Attendance daily. 

Applicants must state their age, and forward testimonials of character and 
ability to the Rev. Ep>wAarp Brown, Preceutor, Carlisle. 


Madame ROSARIA SANTA CROCE 


Senwogtcally informs her Friends and Pupils that she HAS RETURNED to 
London for the SEASON, and will resume her Professional Engagements. 

Letters, or Applications for Concerts or Lessons, to be directed (pre-paid) to the 
care of J. W1LLIs, No. 119, New Bond Street. 


MR. H. C, LUNN, 


(PROFESSOR OF HARMONY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC,) 
Begs to announce that he is NOW FORMING A CLASS for the STUDY OF 
the THEORY of MUSIC, at his Residence, No.32, Bloomsbury Square. 
The Class will be of an hour’s duration.—Terms, Two Guineas per Quarter for 
each Pupil. 
RR 7+ gad application is particularly requested, as the number of Pupils will 
imited. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


SIGNOR MAGGIONI, 


(Professor of the Italian Lan at the Royal Academy of Music, Poet to the 
Royal Italian , &c.,) has the honor to inform his Friends, the Nobility, and 
Gentry, that his ITALIAN CLASS and LECTURES for the Season will take 
place at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley Street. 

The commodious size of the Rooms enabling Signor MAaaton1 to receive a 
larger number of Pupils, he has reduced his terms to Two Guineas and a Half 

r Quarter. 
Pie farther particulars can be had on applying at the Rooms; at Signor 
Rotanp1’s, Italian Bookseller, 20, Berners Street; at Messrs. Cramer and 
Bea.e’s, Musicsellers to Her Majesty, 201, Regent Street; or at Signor 
Maaartonr’s Private Residence, Portland Cottage, Portland Road. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, & ASTRONOMY. 


COURS DE M. ADOLPHE DU CHENE, 


D’Aprés la méthode de Al. Levi. La langue Frangaise est la seule parlée a ces 
cours, qui sont destinés spécialement aux demoiselles. 

The for the Season are held at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley 
Street, every MonpAY and THuRsDAY, at Eleven o’Clock, a.m. Terms, Two 


Guineas per ; 
uses to be had at Mr. Mitcuexv’s Library, 














Quarter. 
Further particulars and Pr 
Bond Street; Messrs. Duis u and Co.’s, nog? ye Messrs. JULLIEN and Co.’s, 
Regent Street; and at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley Street. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720, 
For the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine Insurance. 





Orrices—7, Royat ExcHANGE, CoRNHILL; and 10, Recent STREET. 


The Expenses of the Life pepetment are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 
taken from the Premium Fund. 
Frre InNsURANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
MARINE [wsuRANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 





HANDEL’S NEW SACRED SONGS, 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 3,) 
Now Published, for the first time in England, Arranged by 
R. ANDREWS, Author of “Songs of the Sabbath,” &c., &c. 
“BOW DOWN THINE EAR, O LORD,” os ee 


d. 
No. 1 


& 
. - 2 
2.—* BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME, O LORD,” * ee oo 2 


0 

0 

3.—“ UNTO THEE, O GOD,” ee os - a ar BEE 

May be had of I. WILLIS, 119, New Bond Street; and 
R. ANDREWS, Manchester. 

Where may be had a New and Complete Edition of MOZART’S “ DAVIDDE 
PENITENTE,” (English Adaptation, R. ANDREWS), 7s. 6d. 


NEW POLKAS AND MAZOURKAS, 


By J. STRAUSS, 


DES LAMPIONS, POLKA sf u, 
DEPEAON D’OR, Six i AZOURK 
MAZO g 
LA MALLE-POSTE, POLKA — ‘ “ 
HELENE ditto hid i u ne 
itto 
SOUPIRS DES FLEURS, ditto. 2 z s 
Published by SCHOTT and .CO., Foreign Music Depot, 
89, St, James’s Street. 





ccoccoo™ 








ROYAL MISSISSIPPI PICTURE. 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 

BANVARD’S GREAT PAINTING having returned from Windsor Castle, 
where it has been exhibited (by Command) to Her Majesty the Queen, Prince 
Bet a oe Royal Family, PP es ete A the public, as usual, at the 
yptian-hall, every morning at half-past 2, and evening at - ° is- 
sion — Lower Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. wee . tema 





NEW MUSIC, 


LEE AND COXHEAD, 


48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS. 


A NEW PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL, 


Composed, adapted, and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBERT 
KELLER, Price 4s._ “The whole plan of this work is simple, judicious, and 
masterly, and both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr. KeLuer for his Tutor, as 
being very improving to one, and a great saving of time to the other.” 

Also, in continuation of the above—“DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 2s., by Cuas. W. GLOVER. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE. 

“THE AMATEUR FLUTIST,” a Selection of the most Favorite Airs, from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, 
with an accompaniment (ad /ib.) for the Piano-forte, 1s.; Second Violin, 6d. ; 
Violoncello, 6d. each—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. 

“THE FLUTIST’S ALBUM,” a Selection of Favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c., in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accompaniments for same instru- 
ments as above—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. 

Also, “THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST,” same Airs as above, in 12 sets, Is. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

Also, “THE VLOLINIST’S ALBUM,” in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accom- 
paniments for same instruments, Shee. FARMER. P 

N.B.—A New Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s. 
Catalogues gratis. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC. 


The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now complete), a Collection of Psalms 
Hymns, Chants, short Anthems, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte, or 
Organ, by EpwiN Fxoop, in six books, 33. each, and may be had in one volume, 
neatly bound, 18s. ‘Mr. FLoop has proved himself in this work to be a most 
accomplished musician ; he has selected all the most popular psalms, hymns, &c., 
and added many original compositious of his own, and other eminent writers who 
have kindly contributed to this work; it is a most inviting volume to all lovers of 
sacred music,”’ y 

Also, a New Edition of “ Hark, the Sabbath Bells are pealing,” by Epwin 
FLoop.—Price 2s. 





Herr STRAUSS 
(OF VIENNA,) 


Has the honor to inform the Hie ary aye f and the Public, that (assisted by 
his celebrated d) he will give a 


GRAND CONCERT, 
On MONDAY EVENING, the 23rd of APRIL, 
At the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, to commence at 
Eight o’Clock. 


ProcRamMg.—Part I.—Overture to Euryanthe, Weber— Aether Traume 
Walzer, Strauss—Der Carnaval von Venedig—Caprice, Strauss—Defilir-Marsch, 
Strauss—Fii ide Blatter—Grand Pot-pourri, Strauss. 

Part II.— Overture to Leonora, Beethoven—Donau-Lieder, or Deutsche Lust 
Walzer, Strauss —Kathinka Polka, Strauss--Melodische Tandeleyen fiir Orchester, 
Strauss—Military Quadrille, Strauss. - 

Admission, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s. each; to be had of all Musicsellers, 
and at the Rooms. 

N.B.—Messrs Cocks and Co. are sole Publishers of all Herr Strauss’ New 
Dance Music; Catalogues of which may be had gratis, and postage free. 


M. ALARY 


Has the honor to announce that he will give a 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


At the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Roya HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
On FRIDAY, the 27th of APRIL, 1849, 
To commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by 
the following celebrated artistes :— 
VocaLists— Miss LUCOMBE, Mdlle. VERA, Mr. SIMS REEVES, and 
Mr. WHITWORTH. 2 
The Programme will comprise selections from the following works of M: ALARY’s 
composition:—The Mass in F; Oratorio, Zhe Redemption; and the Operas, 
Rosmunda and Serva Padrona. : 
Violin, Master ALEXANDRE RANCHERAYE, only Nine Years of age. 
The Band and Chorus will comprise 150 performers.—Leader, Mr. WILLY. 
Conductor, M. ALARY. 
— be had at all the principal Music Warehouses and 
ies. , 

















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
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HER MATESTYS THEATRE. 
FOURTH APPEARANCE OF 
MADEMOISELLE PARODI. 
Second Performance of the highly successful New Grand Ballet, 


ELECTRA: or, THE LOST PLEIADE 


The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, andthe Public arerespectfullyinformed that 
THIS EVENING, (SATURDAY,) APRIL 21st, 
Will be repeated Bexutny’s Opera of 


NORMA. 


Norma, ° Madile. PARODI. 
sa . ° Made. GIULIANI 
ine siti (Who has obligingly undertaken the part). 
Clotilde, . ° ° Madlle.SARA HOWSON. 
Poliione, e ° ° Signor BORDAS. 
AND 
Oroveso, . . Signor LABLACHE. 


Director of the Music, and Conductor, M, BALFE. 
To conclude with the highly successful entirely New Grand Ballet, (in Five 
Tableaux) by M. Paut TAGLiont, with New Scenery, Dresses, and 
Decorations, &c., the Music by Signor Puent, entitled 


ELECTRA; or THE LOST PLEIADE. 


Madille. CARLOTTA GRISI, 


Electra ; ° ° 
The Queen of theStars . Madlle. PETIT STEPHAN. 
Edda ° - Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Jenny ° e - Madlle. MARRA. 


Bhrick . M,. PAUL TAGLIONI. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at the 
Theatre. Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


. 





FRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF MONSIEUR OCTAVE, 


(Premier Tenor, au Grand Opéra, Paris,) 
And Second Representation of AUBER’S Popular Opera of 


FRA DIAVOLO., 





On MONDAY EVENING, April 23, the Performances will commence, at Half- 
past Seven precisely, with 


LE CODE DE FEMMES, 
After which will be produced, for the Second Time, AuBER’s Admired Opera of 
FRA DIAVOLO; ou, L’Hotellerie de Terracine, 

EN TROIS ACTES, 


Produced on Fripay with the most brilliant success. 
Paroles de M. Scrize. Musique de M. AUBER. 
M. OCTAVE, 


Opéra, Paris, his Second Appearance in this country. 
- - MADLLE. CHARTON, 


Fra Diavolo, . 
Premier Tenor, au Grand 
Zerline, fille de Matheo - - 
rom the Opéra Comique, Paris. 
Mr. MITCHELL begs respectfully to announce, that in compliance with 
numerous applications, BoreLp1EU’s Celebrated Opera of 


LA DAME BLANCHE, 
Will be given on WEepDNEsDAyY next, April 25, 
Georges, by MonstEuR OCTAVE, Anna, by MaApLiE. CHARTON. 
Boxes, 6s. Pit, 3s, AMPHITHEATRE, 2s. 
Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses may be secured at MITCHELL’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, apa Gino at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
which is open daily from 11 till 5 o’clock. 


TWO NEW SONGS. 


Music by T. A. OWEN. 
No. 1.—“THE ee gl by Byron). 
» 2.— “O'ER DESERT PLAINS.” 
Published by SCHOTT and CO., Foreign 
89, St. James’s Street. 





Music Depot, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sotoets GARDEN. 


Third Appearance this Season of MADAME GRISI. 
Third Appearance in England of MADLLE. ANGRI. 


The Directors have the honor to announce that 
On TUESDAY NEXT, the 24th of APRIL, 
Will be performed, for the Third Time this Season, Rosstn1’s Grand Opera, 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Madame GRISI, Mademoiselle ANGRI, 
Sig. LAVIA, Sig. TAGLIAPICO, anp Sig. TAMBUREINI. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
First Night of ‘““LUCREZIA BORGIA.” 


On THURSDAY NEXT a Grand EXTRA NIGHT will take place, on which 
occasion will be performed, for the first time this Season, DoNIZETTI’s Opera, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Madame GRISI, Mademoiselle ANGRI, 




























Sig. TAMBURINI, Sig. MARINI, Sig. LAVIA, 
Sig. POLONINI, Sig. TAGLIAFICO, anv Sig. MARIO. 
M. COSTA. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, . 








EXETER HALL, 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT 


(Being the LAST BUT ONE of the Season) will be held on the evening 
of WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 25th, and will be for the 


BENEFLtTYT OF mR. WILLY. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Lucombe, Miss A. Williams, Miss Dolby, 
Miss M. Williams, ann Miss E. Lyon. 

Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Allan Irving, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Binge, 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES, 

(Who will sing, among other music, for the last time this Season, BRAHAM’Ss 

celebrated scena, ‘The Death of Nelson.” 
> Miss Ellen Day and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 
Solo, Violin Mr. Willy. 
The Programme will commencewith a Selection from BEETHOVEN’s Opera, Fidelio. 


Tickets Is. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of Mr. 
WILLY, 22, Trigon Terrace, Kennington; of all Musicsellers; and of Mr. 
STAM MERS, 4, Exeter Hall. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL, 
Conductor, Mr. 
























Pianists 














COSTA. 


+ 7 . 













On MONDAY NEXT, Aprit 23, and on FRIDAY, the 27th, will be performed 
MENDELSSOHN’s Oratorio, 


“ELIJAH.” 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Misses A. & M. Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Machin, &c. 
The Orchestra will consist of wee by? oy Hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 3s. ; Reserved Seats, 5s. each, may be had of the principal -Musicsellers; 
at the Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. BowLey, 53, Charing 
Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 
A limited number of Extra Area Reserved Seat Tickets, at 10s, 6d. each, for the 
23rd, also the Tickets for the 27th, are now issued. 
















Printed and Published, ‘for the Proprietors; at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Spencer JouNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the farish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all commu- 
nications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he bad of G. 
Parkess, Dean Street Soho; Strange, Paternoster Kow; Vickers, Helywel 
Street, and at all Booksellers.—Saturday, April 21st, 1849. 



















